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SHAVING 
SOAP 


WILLIAM 


Which Would You Choose? 


Mr. H. A. S., of Muskegon, Mich., writes u 


“T had tried nearly every soap made for shaving, but my face was so 
broken out that for months [could not shave. Finally | began to use Williams’ 
Shaving Soap and the soreness and irritation rapidly disappeared, I would 
not be without Williams’ Shaving Soap for a farm.” 

If you had the choice of Williams’ Shaving Soap and a fair, 
smooth, comfortable face, ora farmand a broken-out and irritated 
face to annoy and disfigure you all your life, which would you 

choose ? 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet Waters, 
Taleum Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Williams’ 
Tar Soup, etc., sold everywhere, 


Sample of Williams’ Shaving Stick for 4c. in stamps 


THE J. 1B. WELLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn, 
Write for “The Shavers’ Guide and Correct Dress."’ 


w, |Ypewriters 
come and 


Typewriters 
% §e —but 
the 





orever- 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
New York and Everywhere. 





Swift’s Premium Ham vied and sliced, is 


the ideal meat for 

summer luncheons, suppers, and outing parties — give it a trial. 

Swift’s Premium Bacon “2 by quickly 

makes a most Satisfactory, appetizing, hot weather breakfast. 

Insist upon Swift's “Premium.” Each piece U.S. Gov’t Insp’d. 
SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S. A. 





Where Health 
and Pleasure Wait 





N this latest number of The Four-Track 
Series the pictures tell the story. There 
are only a few lines of descriptive matter, 
and twenty-nine of the most exquisite and 
interesting half-tones of charming scenes 
“where health and pleasure wait.”’ 
This is one of the most beautiful pieces 
of advertising ever sent out by a railroad 


company. 








For a copy of WHERE ITEALTH AND PLEASURE WAIT,” which is 
No. 2 of the New York Central’s Four-Track Series, send a 2-cent 
stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Room No. 308, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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JAPAN’S WONDERFUL VICTORY OVER RUSSIA AT SEA. 

FIRST PICTURE TAKEN OF THE RUSSIAN BATTLE-SHIP «*OREL,’’? 13,500 TONS, AFTER THE GREAT FIGHT OF THE JAPAN SEA, 
IN WHICH SHE WAS SHATTERED BY THE MERCILESS FIRE OF TOGO’S GUNS AND CAPTURED. THE VIEW IS FROM 
THE HURRICANE-DECK LOOKING FORWARD. THE SHIP IS NOW AT THE MAIDZUNU NAVY YARD, JAPAN, 

Taken for Leslie's Weekly by Eleanor Franklin, See page 6. 
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Presidents in World Politics. 

N OPENING up the way for peace between Russia 
and Japan Theodore Roosevelt has put his name 
beside those of the three or four other Presidents who 
have impressed themselves on the politics of the world. 
When Washington, in 1793, issued his proclamation 
which kept the United States out of England’s war 
against Bonaparte, in which nearly all the world was, 
soon or late, to take sides, he ended the colonial 
legend, and told the rest of the countries that a nation 
had risen on the west side of the Atlantic that had 


cut loose from all connection with Europe’s combina- 
tions and collisions, and that it had interests of its 
own which it was prepared todefend. That neutrality 
policy, when each of the belligerents expected United 
States aid, contained the germ of that hands-off-the- 
American-continent doctrine which Monroe proclaimed 
thirty years later, and which has had a decisive influ- 
ence on the fate of the Western Hemisphere, and, in- 
cidentally, on the politics of the world, 

Under a threat of war, Jackson compelled the 
French government to pay the claims for American 
vessels destroyed by Bonaparte which had been pend- 
ing a quarter of a century, and which had been paid 
previously in the case of all the other countries that 
had been despoiled. Ever since Jackson’s act of 1834 
the world has known that the United States was a full- 
grown nation, the peer of Europe’s great Powers, 
which would demand the same sort of treatment as 
was accorded to the rest of the leading countries of 
the world. In bringing England to terms on the 
Alabama claims, Grant, in 1871, not only asserted the 
dignity of the United States as a nation and gave a 
new and clearer definition to the obligations of neu- 
trals in war, but he also established the principle of 
international arbitration, which, in its various aspects, 
has placed the United States in the front rank of the 
world’s peacemakers. 

Presidents Cleveland and Roosevelt asserted the 
international arbitration policy effectively——Cleveland 
in the Anglo-Venezuelan boundary issue of 1895, and 
Roosevelt in the Anglo-German-lItalian- Venezuelan 
case of 1903. The latter instance secured formal in- 
ternational sanction for the Monroe Doctrine, and 
brought out Europe’s acknowledgment of the United 
States’ guardianship over the affairs of the Western 
Hemisphere. In the politics of the world this was a 
concession of momentous consequence. Through the 
various notes of Secretary Hay and the policy which 
they foreshadowed before and during the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, President Roosevelt saved China from dis- 
memberment, and has given Japan the opportunity 
which she will utilize in the coming years to modern- 
ize the big empire, to head off all disintegration, and 
to give it a strength which will enable it to maintain 
itself in the new conditions which are to transform 
Asia. 

For his own country, as well as for the belligerents, 
President Roosevelt, in opening the way to peace, 
rendered a notable service. He has strengthened the 
regard of both Japan and Russia for the United States, 
has won the title, accorded to him by some of the St. 
Petersburg papers, of being the ‘‘ greatest man of the 
twentieth century,’’ has insured for his country a last- 
ing influence in the politics of Europe and Asia, and 
has won the world’s acknowledgment of his country’s 
leadership in civilization and progress. 


Why a “Yellow Peril”? 


|T SHOULD be borne in mind that all the talk about 

the ‘* yellow peril,’’ arising from the marvelous 
success of Japan in the war, of which we may now 
happily speak in the past tense, giving to that wonder- 
ful island empire unquestionable leadership in the 
Orient, the talk of possible aggressions upon our ter- 
ritory and intolerant interference with our trade in- 
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terests by this new and great Power—that all these 
are alarmist cries, speculations, bogies conjured up for 
idle or mischievous purposes. Justice and truth com- 
pel the admission that neither Japan nor China, the 
** yellow ’’ nations, has actually done anything to war- 
rant these fears and imaginings, given no reason 
whatever to dread their ascendency to greater heights 
of power and success. 

Japan, the acknowledged leader of the yellow race, 
in all the fifty or more years since she began her 
astonishing career upward in the scale of nations, has 
shown no disposition to encroach upon the rights of 
other nations and peoples, or to deal other than justly 
and righteously with all with whom she has to do. It 
was in this spirit that she dealt with China in the 
trouble between them fifteen years ago. Japan sought 
and obtained nothing as the result of her swift and 
crushing victory at that time that she had not a per- 
fect right to ask ; her terms of settlement were en- 
tirely just, generous, and moderate. 

The same spirit of fairness and right reason has 
characterized Japan’s dealings with Russia from the 
beginning of the present difficulties. She entered 
upon the war only after long provocation such as few 
other civilized Powers would have borne as long and 
patiently. Practically all the civilized world outside 
of Russia recognized the reasonableness of Japan’s 
contentions prior to the conflict and the righteousness 
of her cause after the war began. With victory after 
victory crowning her operations on land and sea, victo- 
ries which surpassed all expectations and set aside all 
precedents in modern warfare, there has been no 
boastfulness, no unseemly exultation, no exhibitions of 
undue harshness and severity on the part of the con- 
quering Power. On the contrary, in the hour of their 
surpassing triumphs over what had hitherto been ac- 
counted as one of the most powerful, militant, and 


haughty of modern empires, the Japanese government _ 


and the people have shown a spirit of moderation and 
self-restraint which may serve as a shining example 
for other nations who have boasted a superior enlighten- 
ment and a more advanced civilization. 

In view of all this, why should any one raise the phan- 
tom of a ‘‘yellow peril’’? Judging from the facts, 
from history as it has been making, what reason have 
we to entertain fears or suspicions of Japan in the new 
and glorious career now opened before her? Why in- 
dulge in idle, foolish, and unjust imaginings about 
Japanese invasion of the Philippines, about a probable 
exclusion of our trade from eastern Asia, and other 
dire happenings, as the result of Japan’s new extension 
of power? Shall we not, on the other hand, remember 
that Japan owes her present ascendency in no small 
degree to the encouragement, sympathy, and helpful- 
ness extended to her in her earlier and feebler years 
by the American people, and that she gratefully ac- 
knowledges this indebtedness, and has never failed on 
occasion to show her full appreciation of it? Nothing 
has occurred to alter the fact that Japan is one of the 
best and most unselfish friends we have among the na- 
tions to-day. In the spirit of her government and her 
people, in their progressiveness, liberality, and intelli- 
gence, they stand more closely akin to us than most of 
the white nations of Europe. They have shown equally 
high ideals of national life and honor, and in a hun- 
dred forms their common aims and sympathies. Why 
should we fear the further rise of such a nation ? 

It is true that Japan with her forty millions of peo- 
ple, and China, under the lead of Japan, with four 
hundred millions more, must necessarily become an 
increasingly large factor in the world’s markets, in 
industry and commerce. These millions of the yellow 
race must be kept employed, fed, clothed, and warmed, 
and with further enlightenment all these needs will mul- 
tiply. But upon what principle, except that urged by 
selfishness, stupidity, and narrowness, can it be argued 
that this expansion of needs and requirements neces- 
sarily involves peril for us, or for any other nation? 
Shall we proceed upon the Malthusian fallacy that the 
world is in danger of overcrowding and starvation? 
Is there not room for the yellow race, as well as the 
white race and the brown race, on this planet of ours, 
and that without bloody rivalry and wasteful strife ? 
With ‘‘live and let live’’ as the motto of nations, 
why should we not allow the yellow race its just and 
rightful place in the human brotherhood, free to work 
out its own destiny, in its own way, while we of the 
white race refrain from aggressive and insolent inter- 
ference, attending to our own affairs within all our 
borders, as a kind providence has clearly decreed ? 


A Day of Rest. 


|? HAS TAKEN two alleged “‘ soulless ’’ corporations, 
and railroad corporations at that, to set shining 
examples before the country recently of insistence on 
high moral standards in business, regardless of the 
question of profit. One of these was the Wabash 
road, which has excluded liquor-selling from its eating- 
houses, and the other, and still more recent instance, 
is that of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul sys- 
tem, which has decided that Sunday shall be made a 
day of rest for all its employés, so far as that is pos- 
sible without interfering with the absolute necessities 
of traffic. Sunday excursion trains have been discon- 
tinued and freight crews have been instructed to reach 
headquarters, so far as possible, on Saturday night, 
so that they may have Sunday for rest. One practi- 
cal result of the action of both these companies will 
be to lessen the liability to accidents on their lines—a 
result that will be appreciated by their patrons, no 
matter what their individual views on the subject of 
liquor-selling and Sunday desecration may be. 
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The Plain Truth. 


Two THINGS about the Equitable Life Society are 

made clear. The superintendent of insurance of 
the State of New York, the Hon. Francis Hendricks, in 
his elaborate, thorough, and striking report on the 
Equitable’s condition says, first, that its solvency is 
beyond question, and, secondly, that its thorough mu- 
tualization must be accomplished. So much has been 
said regarding the affairs of the Equitable—-so much 
that is sensational and untrue—that some of its 600,- 
000 policy-holders have been wondering what it was 
all about, and whether this great insurance institution 
was as strong as its reports have uniformly proved it to 
be. Superintendent Hendricks sets at rest the slight- 
est misgiving on this score. There can be no question 
as to the financial ability of this great organization, 
long since one of the foremost in the world. Mr. 
Hendricks suggests that the complete mutualization of 
the society, with the elimination of the stock ‘‘ to be 
paid for at a price only commensurate with its divi- 
dends,”’ is the only sure measure of relief from pres- 
ent difficulties arising out of private contro lof the 
stock. Several former directors of the Equitable, we 
have reason to know, agree with this conclusion. We 
have no doubt that it will ultimately be accepted by 
Mr. Ryan, now in control of a majority of the stock, 
and by the three very eminent gentlemen, ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland, George Westinghouse, and Judge 
O’Brien, whom Mr. Ryan has appointed to have full 
charge of the Equitable’s affairs. We are not among 
those who have believed that these trustees, or Mr. 
Ryan himself, would permit injustice to the policy- 
holders or carelessness in the management of the 
Equitable. Their purpose is the preservation and 
safety of the great organization which has fallen into 
their hands. That purpose we hope to see accom- 
plished under all the formalities of the law. 

s 

‘THE STATE of New York levies a tax of one per 

cent. on the surplus of savings banks. This is 
all the State tax that savings banks pay, and it is 
such a trifling amount that it ought to satisfy every- 
body. When the bill was passed, however, the offi- 
cers of some of the savings banks that have heavy 
surpluses, declared that the imposition of the tax 
would compel a reduction of the rate of interest to 
depositors. The bill was passed, however, and some 
of the complaining banks immediately raised their inter- 
est rate from three and a half to four per cent. in- 
stead of reducing it. Notwithstanding this increase, 
the savings banks of the State, in addition to interest 
paid depositors, have paid their State tax on the sur- 
plus, amounting last year to $720,000, and during the 
past year have added nearly three and a half million 
dollars to their par surplus account. It is a fact, 
which everybody recoynizes, that of the billion dollars 
of deposits in the savings banks of New York State 
probably $350,000,000 is owned by wealthy people, 
who deposit it for the purpose of investment and also 
to escape taxation. We are glad to find that able, 
conservative, and thoughtful gentleman— himself at the 
head of one of the most successful savings irstitutions 
in New York City--Mr. John Harsen Rhoades, taking 
the same ground that we do on this question. We 
agree with him entirely in his statement that ‘‘ It is 
ridiculous for bankers to say that unless the tax is re- 
pealed the dividend rate to depositors must be de- 
creased half of one per cent.’’ Governor Higgins, in 
good faith and in accordance with his promise, sought 
to repeal the tax on savings-bank deposits, but the 
Legislature would not consent to do so. There is no 
reason why the Governor should take issue with the 
Legislature on this subject. It is one on which the 
savings-bank people themselves radically differ. 


. 


|? SEEMS incredible that any one could be guilty of 

such a crime as the deliberate wrecking of a train 
of passenger cars, but evidence is conclusive that a 
wrecker was responsible for the recent disaster to 
the Twentieth Century Limited at Mentor, O. The 
fact that this train was running on an eighteen-hour 
schedule from Chicago to New York led to the con- 
clusion that the accident was due to the unusual high 
rate of speed, approximating seventy miles an hour, 
but the condition of the train, after the accident, 
shows that the speed was not the cause of the disaster. 
The engine, tender, and combination smoker and the 
first Pullman were wrecked. The other Pullmans 
scarcely left the track, and the last car was so little 
damaged that it was attached to another train and 
brought through to New York. The Vanderbilt roads 
have been always noted for the abundant safeguards 
with which they are provided. The road-beds are of 
the most substantial construction, the signal systems 
of the latest invention, and the motor power of the 
highest grade. The employés are selected with great- 
est care, and their tenure of office depends solely on 
fitness, capacity, and fidelity. The greatest loss of life 
at Mentor was in the combination smoker immediately 
behind the engine. These smokers are not as sub- 
stantially constructed as the Pullman cars, and their 
position, next to the engine, invites special danger. 
The Pullman behind the smoker dashed into the station 
at Mentor, and the passengers were injured by the 
falling of the walls upon the car. Passengers in the 
other Pullmans escaped with little injury. This em- 
phasizes the oft-noted fact that the passengers in Pull- 
man cars seldom suffer fatal injury in case of disaster 
to the train. This, no doubt, is due to the solidity and 
strength of the cars and the abundant protection af- 
forded them by safety buffers and platforms, steel 
trusses and framework. 
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Muc# AS the new South has a right to rejoice over 

its material prosperity, it has ground for still 
greater satisfaction in 
the bright and capable 
young men it is rearing. 
In every walk in life 
and in every section of 
the country its youthful 
sons are winning laurels 
and marching on to suc- 
cess. This holds true 
in the halls of learning 
as well as in the arena 
of practical life. Some 
of the best students in 
our Northern universi- 
ties hail from below Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, 
while in the two big 
government schools 
at Annapolis and West 
Point—the cadets from 
the South are making 
excellent records. The 
chief honors of the graduating class at the military 
academy this year were won by a Georgian, Dewitt 
C. Jones, who stood at the head of 113 future gen- 
erals, while the second man was a North Carolinian. 
This was a very good showing for the Southerners. 
Although academic success does not necessarily imply 
a genius for actual warfare, it does indicate a devotion 
to duty and mental powers that go far to make an 
efficient army officer. Having been faithful and com- 
petent in the days of his training, Cadet Jones may 
be expected to make his mark in whatever field of 
military duty he may in the course of his career be 
called to. 





DEWITT C. JONES, 


Of Georgia, who headed the grad- 
uating class of 1905 at West 
Point. —J/eNanus. 


[N SPITE of his years, King Leopold of Belgium is 

one of the most daring of men. Not only is he 
given to riding in an automobile at tremendous speed, 
but he also employs as a chauffeur one Marcel, who is 
a pronounced anarchist. In view of the many at- 
tempts made by anarchists on the lives of European 
rulers, the King’s retention of this employé is re- 
garded as foolhardy. He has been warned against 
the man by the police of Belgium, France, and Ger- 
many, but he pays no heed to their counsel. He ad- 
dresses Marcel as citoyen (citizen), the title which 
was substituted for all others in France during the 
Reign of Terror. Thus the cynical King pays mock 
deference to the leveling theories of anarchy. 

a 
REAT BRITAIN’S present most widely-known 
musician is Sir Edward Elgar, who recently ar- 

rived in this country to receive a degree from Yale 
University. Sir Edward’s success and fame were 
achieved within the past two years. During that 
brief period musical compositions by him of a high 
order have been presented in England, America, Ger- 
many, and France, and have won wide appreciation. 
There have been nine performances of his larger 
choral works in New York alone, and most of his or- 
chestral works also have been played there. Sir Ed- 
ward, who is forty-eight years old, was practically 
self-educated. He is an ‘‘all-round’’ musician as 
well as composer. 

MONG ALL the newspaper men honored with ap- 

pointments under the present administration at 

Washington, there is no 
one better known or more 
deserving than Major John 
M. Carson, who has been 
chosen as the new head of 
the bureau of manufac- 
tures. The object of this 
bureau is to further Amer- 
ican trade interests abroad. 
Major Carson is specially 
qualified to direct such a 
work as this, not only by 
reason of his thirty years’ 
experience as a Washing- 
ton correspondent and his 
wide and intimate knowl- 
edge of public men and 
public measures, but for 
the still better reason that 
he served for many years 
as the clerk of the Ways 
and Means Committee of 
the House, helped in the 
framing of the McKinley tariff bill, and thus became 
a recognized authority on all questions pertaining to 
tariff legislation, including, as a matter of course, an 
intimate and extensive knowledge of American manu- 
facturing interests. Major Carson’s newspaper service 
began “‘at the case,’’ when he was seventeen years of 
age, and has included the duties of a reporter, editor, 
and finally that of Washington correspondent, in which 
he has been engaged since 1873. He is now dean of 
the newspaper corps in Washington, and one of the 
founders of the famous Gridiron Club and its present 
president. He is sixty-eight years of age, but no 
one would suspect him to be over fifty. The con- 
gratulations and best wishes of the entire newspaper 
fraternity go with him into his new and higher field of 
duty and responsibility. 





MAJOR JOHN M. CARSON, 
The new Federal Commissioner 
ot Manutactures.— Gauteaunst 


LTHOUGH EVERY American is supposed to be a 
sovereign, it at least sounds like a remarkable 
fact that there is living in the republic a queen, de- 
scended from a hundred royal ancestors, and exercising 
direct sway over many subjects. The existence of 
this monarch within the United States, however, is 
not likely to prove a danger to our free institutions. 
The potentate referred to is only Stella Stankovitch, 
queen of the Roumanian gipsies, who has lately been 
holding court and reigning in a camp near Cincinnati. 
Although she wears somewhat gorgeous raiment, she 
has not been surrounded with the pomp and splendor 
which attract the grafters and the fawners. Her 
palace is merely a weather-stained tent and her chariot 
a covered wagon. While her followers pay her all 
respect and obedience, there have been no attempts 
from her side to sap the allegiance of any citizen of 
the Union. Queen Stella is still hale and vigorous, 
but she has reached an age at which she finds the 
cares of state somewhat irksome. She is therefore 
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QUEEN STELLA STANKOVITCH, 


Ruler of the Roumanian gipsies, now in this country, and her husband 
the king. — Schmidt. 


anxious to abdicate, and will do so in favor of her 
daughter as soon as the latter arrives at the Cincinnati 
encampment. It is probable that the new queen also 
will maintain friendly relations with the American 
government. Queen Stella has a consort who, by her 
permission, bears the title of king, but his tenure is 
entirely dependent on good behavior, for she declares 
that if he does not conduct himself as he ought to she 
will degrade him to the level of a common subject. 
a 
7VERYBODY HAD expected the recall of Mr 
Herbert W. Bowen, the American minister to 
Venezuela, because of his inability to get on with 
President Castro, but the order of the State Depart- 
ment at Washinzton that he at once appear before it 
to clear himself of certain imputations caused general 
surprise. Alleged disclosures and grave charges, 
which created a sensation in diplomatic circles, had 
been openly made at Caracas, involving the honor and 
honesty of First Assistant Secretary of State F. B. 
Loomis, who formerly filled Mr. Bowen’s recent posi- 
tion. These accusations, it was said, were presented 
to the State Department by Mr. Bowen, and were 





HERBERT W. BOWEN (AT LEFT) AND FRANCIS B. LOOMIS, 


Principals in a sensational case in the State Department that 
caused Mr. Bowen’s dismissal trom the diplomatic service. 


again pressed on its attention by him after they had 
been investigated by the department and pronounced 
unfounded. Mr. Loomis himself made public denial of 
them, and several men who were cited by the accusers 
as witnesses against Mr. Loomis disclaimed all knowl- 
edge of misdoing on his part. The matter was thor- 
oughly investigated at Washington by Secretary Taft 
(temporarily in charge of the State Department), who 
heard the evidence of both principals in the contro- 
versy and that of numerous others. On Secretary 
Taft’s findings, President Roosevelt dismissed Mr. 
Bowen from the diplomatic service, and reprimanded 
Mr. Loomis, but exonerated the latter from the graver 
allegations against him. 
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THE CROWN PRINCE of Germany having been duly 
married, Emperor William has next to consider 
the matrimonial pros- 
pects of his second son, 
Prince Eitel Frederick, 
who is said to have 
fallen in love with a 
British princess of the 
later generation. It. is 
stated that the princess 
returns the prince’s af- 
fection and that both 
the young people desire 
to wed without delay. 
The parents on_ both 
sides object to an imme- 
diate marriage, because 
of theyouthfulness of the 
lovers. It is probable, 
however, that the match 
will be made in time. 
Prince Eitel is the Em- 
peror’s favorite son, his 
behavior having always 
been that of a ‘‘model young man,’’ and having given 
his father none of the anxiety caused by the crown 
prince’s exuberance. It is announced that he will be- 
fore long visit the United States in company with 
Prince Henry of Prussia, who will start next fall, in 
command of a powerful squadron, for a cruise around 
the world. The squadron will stop at all the principal 
ports, and Prince Eitel will thus have an opportunity 
to acquaint himself with the different countries of the 
earth. This tour of the brother and the son of the 
Emperor will have the double purpose of promoting 
friendship between Germany and other nations, and of 
reviving sentimental interest in the fatherland among 
the Germans who live in the lands to be visited. 
NE OF THE best-known members of the Yale 
faculty, Professor George Trumbull Ladd, is 
particularly interested in the Japanese. In 1892 and 
1899 Professor Ladd lectured extensively in the Mi- 
kado’s empire on educational matters, and he has been 
invited by the Imperial Education Society to again 
visit Japan on a similar mission. The professor is 
known among leading educators as the champion of 
Japan. He has been the means of bringing to this 
country many Japanese students and teachers. He 
states that Japan’s system of education is thorough, 
and he anticipates that an era of marked advance in 
every direction will begin in that country at the end of 
the far-East war. Professor Ladd is one of the few 
foreigners in whose case Japanese court etiquette was 
suspended so as to permit him to shake hands with the 
Emperor. 





PRINCE EITEL FREDERICK, 
Favorite son of Emperor William, 
who will soon visit the United 
States. — Schuarwachter. 
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RS. GEORGE VON LENGERKE MEYER, wife of 
the American ambassador to Russia, is becoming 
as popular in St. Petersburg as she was in Rome, be- 
fore her husband was tranferred to his present post. 
Mrs. Meyer is a clever and charming woman and a 
delightful entertainer. She is on friendly terms with 
the Empress and the Dowager Empress, and is highly es- 
teemed by the Czar. It is stated that in an interview 
with the Empress she strove to impress on the latter 
the need of peace between Russia and Japan. 
HE FAMOUS house of the Rothschilds, the lead- 
ing bankers and financiers of Europe, was re- 
cently bereft of one of its 
ablest and most’ successful 
members in the person of 
Baron Alphonse de Roths- 
child, who was head of the 
l'rench branch and governor 
of the Bank of France. He 
died suddenly at his home 
in Paris of acute bronchitis. 
Baron Alphonse was _ re- 
garded as the most astute 
member of the Rothschild 
family of the present gen- 
eration, and to him was re- 
ferred the most important 
financial transactions in 
which the house was en- 
gaged, such as the loans to 
various European govern- 
ments and the financing of 
great commercial and inter- 
national enterprises. He 
was a man of philanthropic 
impulses, and gave away enormous sums of money for 
the benefit of his poor fellow-religionists in Berlin, 
Paris, London, and other parts of the world. Only a 
short time before his death he donated the sum of 
$2,000,000 for bettering the condition of the Jews in 
France. It was Baron Alphonse who some years ago 
caused a wide distribution among the young men of 
France of cards on which were printed certain rules 
of conduct, among which were the following : *‘ Shun 
liquor. Dare to go forward. Never be discouraged. 
Be polite to everybody. Never tell business lies. 
Pay your debts promptly. Be prompt in everything. 
Bear all troubles patiently. Do not reckon on chances. 
Make no useless acquaintances. Never appear to be 
something more than you are. Carefully examine 
into every detail of your business.”’ 





BARON A. DE ROTHSCHILD, 


Who gave away two millions 
just before his death 
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Tokio, Jung 6th, 1905. 
N THE DAY before the battle that is to say on 
the 26th of May—the various fighting detach- 
ments of our combined squadron, headed respectively 
by the flag-ship Mikasa, with Admiral Togo, the com- 
mander-in-chief ; the flag-ship Jzwmo, commanded by 
Vice-Admiral Kamimura, and the flag-ship Naniwa, 
under Vice-Admiral Uriu, were lying at the naval 
base. The detachment led by the flag-ship Kasagi, 
with Vice-Admiral Dewa in command, and that headed 
by the flag-ship Suma were lying in one of the harbors 
on the coast of Kyushu. The detachment under Vice- 
Admiral Kataoka, in the flag-ship Hashidate, and that 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Yamada in the F'uso, 
were stationed at a point west of our other detach- 
ments. About four o’clock in the afternoon a strong 
southwest gale began to blow, and continued through- 
out the night. Our squadron took special precautions, 
as we knew that the hour of battle must be fast ap- 
proaching. All the officers were waiting impatiently 
for the dawn of day. 

At about half-past five on the morning of the 27th 
our scout ships that had been stationed near Quelpart 
Island sent a wireless message informing us that the 
Russian fleet was sighted. On receiving the report, 
the flag-ship Mikasa hoisted the battle ensign and sig- 
naled to the various detachments : ‘‘ The fate of the 
empire hangs upon this action. Men, do your best.”’ 
At about half-past six we received the signal to leave 
our rendezvous at half speed ; whereupon all the de- 
tachmants got under way. At this time our flag-ship 
wa3 about six miles to the northwest of us. Three 
datachnents headed southward -the Shikishima in 
the lead, followed by the Fuji, the Asahi, the Ka- 
sigz, and the Nisshin in order, accompanied by the 
Izumo and the other ships comprising the second 
fiziting detachment, and by the fourth detachment. 
Waen we were about twenty-five miles from the base 
we changed our direction toward the southeast. At 
about nine A. M. we received a message from one of 
our vessels, ‘‘ The enemy is passing through the east- 
ern channel.’’ The flag-ship Mikasa had already 
overtaken our fleet and was steaming at the head of 
the line. Our squadrons were at that time drawn up 
in the formation shown in Diagram No. 1. 

We steamed toward the southeast, having Tsushi- 
ma in sight through the mist in the distance. At 
about one o’clock in the afternoon we sighted the Rus- 
sion fleet, drawn up in two columns, heading north- 
east. The vessels then in sight were four battle-ships, 
five cruisers, and three coast-defense boats— twelve in 
all. The slower boats appeared to have been left in 
the rear. We afterward learned that there were eight 
battle-ships and nine cruisers, besides the coast-de- 
fense boats and special-service ships, making thirty or 
more vessels in all. Our squadron had come to within 
ten miles of the Russian fleet, and continued to advance 
toward the head of their column until we were within 
about five miles. A few minutes before two o’clock 
our ships steamed across the head of the enemy’s line 
in the form of the letter ‘‘ T.’’ as shown in the second 
diagram. (See Diagram No, 2.) The Russian fleet 
seemad to be thrown somewhat into disorder by our 
attack, and the head of their line opened fire as they 
came on. As they began to fire the Russians stationed 
their older and slower boats upon their right, keeping 
the better and faster ships in two columns as before. 

We lost no time in returning the enemy’s fire. It 
seemed as though tens of thousands of thunderbolts 
had fallen at once. The gran- 
deur and awfulness of the spec- 
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JAPAN'S CHEAP TRIUMPH—CRUISER ASAMA,” THE ONE AMONG 
TOGO’S BIG VESSELS MOST BADLY DAMAGED IN THE SEA OF 
JAPAN BATTLE, SEEN IN DRY-DOCK AT MAIDZUNU NAVY 
YARD, WHERE SHE WAS REPAIRED IN TWO DAYS. 
Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by Eleanor Franklin. 


masts fell, her hull was shattered, and she appeared to 
be in a sinking condition. Our officers and men with 
one accord raised a cheer at the sight. As this par- 
ticular vessel seemed to be done for, our main force 
steamed away in pursuit of the Russian main squadron, 
while the Chitose, at the head of a destroyer flotilla, 
remained to put an end to the crippled ship. Half an 
hour later she went down with a tremendous explosion. 
Soon afterward two of the Russian special-service 
ships became unmanageable and fell behind the main 
fleet. We now concentrated our fire upon these ves- 
sels. They were struck by the Mikasa’s twelve-inch 
guns and the ten-inch guns of the Kasuga at a dis- 
tance of 2,000 metres. Within about ten minutes one 
of them took fire, and when another shot struck her 
stern she went down bow foremost. We then again 
overtook the Russian fleet, Which had headed north in 
the attempt to escape us. We changed our course to 
the same direction and continued firing for about thirty 
minutes. (See Diagram No. 4.) The Russians again 
changed their course, and we turned also. This hap- 
pened six or seven times until, at 6:50, the battle-ship 
Borodino caught fire and her mainmast was carried 
away. Ten minutes afterward she went to the bot- 
tom, sidewise. It was then seven o’clock. The sun 
set at 7:35, and thereupon our main force left the 
field to the destroyers and steamed rapidly away to the 
north. 

As it grew dark one of the destroyer flotillas, 
headed by the Oboro, ran parallel to the Russian ships 
for about forty minutes. The Russians opened fire 
upon them, but as the flotilla was much superior in 
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point of speed they passed by the Russian fleet. At 
about eight o’clock they rushed in and delivered a 
torpedo attack. (See Diagram No. 5.) A few min- 
utes later we heard the sound of voices in the direction 
where the Russian squadron had been. Of course it 
was impossible to tell the uumber of the men, as it 
was pitch dark. From the sound we judged that there 
were five or six hundred. We approached. the spot 
cautiously, not knowing whether they were enemies or 
friends, only to find that they were men who had been 
thrown into the sea from one of the damaged Russian 
vessels. We picked them up and found that they be- 
longed to the Borodino, and learned from them that 
the Osliabia had also been so badly damaged by the 
fire of our war-ships that she had sunk. 

At about three A.M. we suspended the torpedo at 
tack and steamed to the northeast for over half an 
hour. At that time the Russian squadron, which was 
running in the same direction, by chance caught sight 
of our lights and began to fire on us. We continued 
on our course to the northward until morning dawned. 
At nine o’clock on the morning of the 28th our detach- 
ment caught sight of the Dmitri Donskoi, with three 
destroyers, on our right. Thinking that there was 
nothing to be gained by approaching the Russian 
cruiser, we steamed on by. Afterward we learned 
from one of the prisoners taken from the Dmitri Don- 
skoi that at that moment Admiral Rojestvensky, with 
his staff officers and about eighty others, was being 
transferred to the destroyer Biedovi, and attempting 
to escape. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon we saw smoke 
rising to the northeast. We steamed in that direction, 
not knowing whether the vessels belonged to the enemy 
or to our own fleet. As we approached we discovered 
a group of Russian vessels, witha number of Japanese 
vessels near by, and, strange to say, neither side was 
firing. As we drew nearer we saw that a Russian 
battle-ship, a cruiser, and two coast-defense vessels 
had lowered their flags, and that our squadron had sur- 
rounded them and was communicating with them by 
means of signals. When we reached the spot the Rus- 
sian vessels had all surrendered. This incident oc- 
curred at a point a little to the southeast of Matsu- 
shima (Uhrlung Island). About five o’clock we sent 
detachments of men from our various ships to take 
charge of the captured vessels and sail them to ports 
designated in the orders. 

Just then we again saw smoke arising far to the 
southwest, and dispatched four ships—the Naniwa, 
Takachiho, Asahi, and Tsushima-—in pursuit. The 
flag-ship signaled to a flotilla of destroyers also to ac- 
company us. This detachment forged ahead at full 
speed, and at about half-past six arrived within some 
8,000 metres of the scene. Two of our ships, the 
Otowa and Niitaka, were engaged in a fierce duel with 
a Russian cruiser, the Dmitri Donskoi. Our detachment 
joined in the attack. By seven o’clock the guns of the 
Russian vessel were silenced and she was on fire, but 
she had not yet sunk. We left the spot at sunrise 
and cruised around about the neighborhood to prevent 
the enemy’s escape. During the night the destroyer 
flotilla proceeded to deliver its attack. At first they 
were unable to locate the Russian vessel on account 
of the darkness, but finally discovered her and, ap- 
proaching to within a distance of not more than 300 
metres, fired their torpedoes. The night was so dark 
that they were unable to ascertain the result of their 
fire, but remained on the watch about the place until 

the next morning. We then 





tacle were beyond description. 
As our squadron was superior 
in speed we soon crossed the 
head of the Russian line and 
passed to the eastward of them ; 
then doubled back and again 
crossed the head of their line to 
the west. This we did several 
times. Some time before this, 
at about three o’clock, two of 
our detachments suddenly went 
round behind the Russian fleet 
and attacked it from the rear. 
The enemy’s’ vessels were 
caught like mice in a bag and 
were utterly helpless to avert 
the fate of annihilation that 
awaited them. We poured our, 
fire upon them for about three 
hours. Ata little past five we 
saw one of the Russian ships, a 
battle-ship or a first - class 
cruiser [the Russian flag-ship 
Suvaroff or the Osliabia| lose Si 

her headway and emit clouds of a , 
white smoke. The main squad- 
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found the ship in the same place 
that she was the night before. 
She did not open fire as we ap- 
proached, so we left her in 
charge of the destroyers and 
sailed away, confident that the 
lesser vessels could manage the 
case. 

At about half-past seven on 
the morning of the 29th the de- 
stroyer flotilla had lowered 
boats and filled them with a 
complement of men to board the 
Russian vessel and take charge 
of her, when suddenly she be- 
gan to list to the starboard and 
went down with a terrific ex- 
plosion, her flag flying. Accord- 
ing to the story of the prisoners, 
the cruiser had been struck by 
a torpedo the night before, and 
the captain, thinking that his 
ship must soon go down, landed 
his crew upon the island in 
boats. Some eight hundred 
Russians were found there, 
many of whom belonged to the 
captured vessel. Later we were 
joined by another destroyer flo- 
tilla, and learned from it that it 
also had sunk a Russian cruiser, 
and that the Sasaname had cap- 
tured a destroyer. [The Bie- 


dovi, with Admiral Rojestvensky 
and staff on board.] Early in 








her from three directions. The 
battle formation at that time 
was the one exhibited in Dia- 
gram No. 3. 

Thirty minutes later the 
Russian ship took fire; her 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE GREAT BATTLE OF THE SEA ‘OF JAPAN, MAY 27TH TO 29TH, 1905, IN WHICH THE 


RUSSIAN FLEET WAS DESTROYED BY TOGOS WAR-SHIPS. 


the afternoon of the 29th we all 
returned again to the naval base 
to await further developments. 
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HOW THE WORLD’S GREATEST NAVAL BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 


LUCID DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE FORMATIONS AND THE POSITIONS OF THE OPPOSING FLEETS AT CRITICAL STAGES 
OF THE FIERCE FIGHT BETWEEN THE RUSSIANS AND THE JAPANESE IN THE SEA OF JAPAN. 


Drawn by a Japanese naval officer. See opposite page. 
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A Glimpse of a Curious Island 


By Nan Peacock 























THE WATER FRONT OF FUNCHAL, THE PORT AND CAPITAL OF MADEIRA. 


FUNCHAL, MADEIRA, May 24th, 1905. 


O A LARGE 
number of the 
inhabitants of 

the island of 
Madeira the ar- 
rival of the mail 
steamers must 
be the great 
event of daily 
life. And many 
of them doubt- 
less depend, 
also, for their 
daily bread on 
the demand for 
supplies of all 
descriptions 
thus created. 
Situated in the 
Atlantic Ocean, 
over thirteen 
hundred miles 
from London 
and four hun- 
dred miles from 
the northwest- 
ern coast of Africa, Madeira—or, rather, Funchal, its 
port and capital—is the great point of call for all the 
South African mails, as well as for other steamship 
lines and sailing-vessels, bound for still more remote 
destinations. On the outward journey to the Cape it 
is the last link with home, the last point of communi- 
cation before settling down to the long run of over 
four thousand miles to Cape Town, to be accomplished 
in fourteen days. But it is by the passengers on the 
homeward-bound mail that Madeira is more eagerly 
looked for; to have arrived there is to be nearly 
home, to receive letters, to have news of the outer 
world ; and added to all this is the pleasure of a visit 
to one of the loveliest spots imaginable, and a most 
delightful break in the monotony of a long sea voyage. 

One usually arrives at Funchal, on the homeward 
journey from the Cape, in the too early morning, and 
is awakened, while yet it is hardly light, by the ces- 
sation of the engines and by a quite unwonted peace 
and quiet, broken only by the lapping of the water 
under the open port-hole, or by voices in a near cabin, 
never before audible but now sounding peculiarly loud 
and distinct, and almost as out of place as light tones 
and laughter ina church. Gradually, being only half 
awake, one becomes conscious of a change in the at- 
mosphere of the cabin; the usual strong freshness of 
the early-morning breeze has given place to a gentle 
zephyr seemingly laden with the scent of every flower 
that blooms. And, framed in the round port-hole, in 
the half light of the early morning, we see not the 
familiar little picture of sea and sky, but a rugged 
brown mountain about a mile away, bare and indis- 
tinct in the gray dawn. By the time we reach the 
deck the sun is just rising over the tops of the hills ; 
and who can forget the loveliness of that sunrise, the 
golden light touching first the topmost crags and 
then creeping down the precipitous sides of the moun- 
tain, presently illuming here a patch of green ver- 
dure, there a white villa set away up the hillside, 
until by and by it reaches the town itself and floods 
it with sunshine—town, sea, and mountain, sparkling, 
iridescent. 

And then from the town we see approaching quite 
a number of small boats, some laden with fruit, some 
with flowers, others piled high with the wicker chairs 
for which Madeira is famous, and all bringing mer- 
chants and merchandise of one kind or another. The 
decks are changed by magic into a veritable bazaar, 
the venders, a noisy, gesticulating crowd, displaying 
for sale every imaginable description of native prod- 
uce~-silver filigree work, baskets, carved tables, beau- 
tiful broderie d’ Anglaise made by the native women, 
silk shawls, Madeira laces, and the ubiquitous picture 
post-card. As we are to go ashore and breakfast on 
the mountain, there is no time for bargain hunting, 
but we stay to purchase violets, purple and white, for 
who could resist them, or the picturesque Portuguese 
boys with their brown skins and merry eyes, who 





FRUIT-VENDER OF MADEIRA IN THE 
SIMPLE NATIVE GARB. 


offer them so gracefully to the ‘‘ most gracious lady ’’! 

The noisy little steam-launch waiting to take us 
ashore is panting with impatience to start, and we 
climb down the steep stairway over the side of the 
steamer, which looks a very mountain of ship from 
our tiny tug. In a short time we are at the stone 
pier, helped ashore by courteous Portuguese, and, 
objects of curiosity to an idle crowd of many nation- 
alities, assembled on the pier. By twos and threes 
we follow our cicerone, trying to realize that this is 
the town of Funchal at last. And a most irregular 
and picturesque town we find it, of apparently one 
wide street along the shore, with some important- 
looking buildings and a large fort. From this street 
numerous narrow lanes extend up the slope of the hill, 
and a large square planted with trees, just opposite 
the quay, forms the centre of the town. 

The houses seem to be built round a courtyard, are 
all angles and abutments, and are mostly painted white, 
with quaint devices and designs in color by way of 
ornamentation. Curious old archways and doorways, 
and many buildings of Moorish design, make a most 
artistic and delightful whole. The windows overlook- 
ing the streets (where there are windows visible at 
all) are all very high and closely covered. The court- 
yards, also, as well as the gardens, have extremely 
high walls, from which one gathers that the Portu- 
guese senorita is closely guarded by her lord and mas- 
ter. To some of the houses, however, there are quaint 
and crazy-looking balconies, and one imagines Romeo 
waiting and watching in that dark niche, and maybe 
Juliet sleeps even yet behind these closed sun blinds. 

The streets of Funchal are paved with small cob- 
bles, worn slippery by the runners of the sledge, or 
carro, that here serves the purpose of a wagon. 
These sledges, drawn by oxen or mules, are very un- 
pretentious indeed, being little more than rough logs 
fastened together in some medizval fashion. It is 
surprising, however, to see the loads of merchandise, 
corn, and so forth, that can be piled on these raft- 
like transport wagons. The carro we are invited to 
enter is, however, very different. Gorgeous with 
crimson cushions, gilded roof, and plush curtains, it 
reminds one of the sedan chair of our great-great- 
grandmothers, except that it is open at the sides, un- 
less perchance a dark-eyed senorita draws the curtains 
to protect her from the sun, or maybe from the too 
ardent gaze of the handsome driver who walks by the 
side. Steadily, and apparently with little effort, the 
slow oxen pull us up the narrow, winding streets, pass- 
ing the cathedral on our way, each turn opening fresh 
vistas to our delighted eyes, and we long to stay and 
examine more closely the shops and the streets, and 

















THE MOUNT CHURCH, A CURIOUS BUILDING 2,000 FEET ABOVE 
THE SEA IN MADEIRA. 


STREET IN FUNCHAL, SHOWING A “‘CARRO,” OR PASSENGER SLEDGE, DRAWN BY OXEN. 


more especially the people themselves, in their quaint 
head-dress, and all wearing the soft, high, leather boots 
made especially for walking on the slippery cobbles. 

We await the mountain train in the shelter of the 
station, for the sun shines hotly and there is little 
air in the narrow streets of the town with the high 
buildings on either side. Whilst waiting we regale 
ourselves on strawberries at sixpence the basket, 
blissfully conscious that in London at this time of the 
year the same berries would be worth their weight at 
least in silver. A noisy crowd of fruit and flower 
sellers, beggars, and idlers follows us everywhere. 
“*Give a penny ’’ is their only English, apparently, and 
has become the national chant. Many are their de- 
vices to obtain money, and great is their pertinacity, 
from the small urchin who offers you eleven half- 
pennies for a sixpence, to the old blind beggar who, 
with more energy than tune, plays ‘‘God Save the 
King ’’ on a flute that has seen better days. His Maj- 
esty has surely been celebrated in few more pictur- 
esque surroundings, and seldom more execrably. As the 
train leaves the station we hear again from the street 
the quavering strains of the old beggar’s one tune, 
and presume a fresh crowd of tourists has arrived, 
and wonder whether it is not arranged that each party 
of tourists shall arrive just too late for the train, and 
thus give the fruit and flower sellers and the beggars 
ten minutes in which to fleece the unwary visitor. 

The train slowly mounts the 2,000 feet to the hotel 
of our choice, past terraced gardens, vineyards, quaint 
houses perched on the hillside; flowers everywhere, 
hedges of pink geranium, roses in wildest profusion ; 
oleanders, camellias, and azaleas breaking with weight 
of blossom, and the subtle scent of violets pervading 
all. Here are banana-trees, oranges, lemons, and 
loquats, and many an old friend that one imagined had 
been left behind at the Cape. And more beggars are 
here also ; even the train does not protect one from 
the universal ‘‘ Give a penny,’’ for children are wait- 
ing along the line, and flowers are flung into the car- 
riages as we slowly climb the mountain side, and when 
a gorgeous spray of scented geranium, a handful of 
roses or heliotrope, alights on a lady’s dress, where is 
the cavalier so stony-hearted as to resist throwing a 
coin to the urchin running up the steep path at the 
side ? 

The panorama of sea and town from the hotel gar- 
dens is beyond words, and silence falls on the little 
group, as so often will in the presence of the absolute, 
whether in loveliness, or might, or grandeur ; and in 
some a thought of gratitude is born for the surpass- 
ing beauty of our Mother Earth. Straight from the 
bare, brown African veldt, we are, indeed, in another 
world in this wild, riotous profusion of vegetation, this 
little Garden of Eden, set like a jewel in the midst of 
the ocean. The sight of the tables on the piazza re- 
minds us that we are hungry, but we find it policy to 
breakfast on bananas and strawberries in preference 
to the weird dishes of fish and omelet (seasoned, alas ! 
with garlic) offered for our acceptance. But the 
bread is delicious and so is the coffee, and who cares 
though the omelet be leathery and the fish uneata- 
ble, when at one’s elbow a tree of white camellia is 
supporting itself against the veranda posts, a Bac- 
chus drunken with life, its branches breaking under 
their burden of white blossom. 

We climb the fifty or more dilapidated stone steps 
to the Mount Church (Nossa Senhora do Monte), a curi- 
ous-looking building of surely African style, painted 

Continued on page 10 
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Scalp Humor with Loss of Hair. 


MERCILESS ITCHING MADE HIM WILD. SPEEDY CURE 
BY CUTICURA SOAP AND OINTMENT. 


‘* For two years my neck was covered with humor, 
spreading to my hair, which fell out, leaving an un- 
sightly bald spot, and the soreness, inflammation, and 
merciless itching made me wild. Friends advised Cu- 
ticura Soap and Ointment, and after a few applications 
the torment subsided, to my great joy. The sores 
soon disappeared, and my hair grew again as thick as 
ever. I shall always recommend Cuticura.’’ (Signed) 
H. J. Spalding, 104 W. 104th Street, New York City. 
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SUPERB $2 900,000 AUDITORIUM OF THE FIRST 
CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, BOSTON, 

NOW IN COURSE OF ERECTION, 
William Lioyd, Massachusetts, 
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FINE STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN ERECTED BY 

THE G. A. R. IN OAKWOOD CEMETERY, 
CHICAGO, AND DEDICATED ON FLAG DAY, 
1905.—S. E. Wright, Iilinois. 











“ THE 
TRIANGLE,” 
ONE OF THE 
TABLEAUX | 
RECENTLY 
PRESENTED 

BY THE 
SIGHTLESS 
PUPILS OF 

THE 

MISSOURI 
SCHOOL FOR 
THE BLIND, 
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SNAP-SHOT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD'S SUPERB EIGHTEEN-HOUR TRAIN FROM NEW RUINS OF EXPOSITION HALL, MILWAUKEE'S LARGEST AND MOST FAMOUS BUILDING, RE- 
YORK TO CHICAGO, GOING AT THE RATE OF A MILE A MINUTE.— W. M. Penn, Pennsylvania, CENTLY DESTROYED BY FIRE IN A SINGLE HOUR.— Herbert H. Graebner, Wisconsin, 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) 


Mrs. Charlotte M. Conger, Germans 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—GERMANY 


SALIENT HAPPENINGS OF INTEREST IN TIME’S CHANGEFUL SCENE 


ONE HUNDRED MAIDS-OF-HONOR, AT THE WEDDING, IN BERLIN, OF THE CROWN PRINCE AND THE DUCHESS CECILIA, AWAITING THE COMING OF THE BRIDE. 


WINS 


PICTURED BY OBSERVANT ARTISTS. 
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“:- Ready for Trouble on the Pacific “- 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL STATION AT BREMERTON, WASH. 


VESSEL AT RIGHT IS THE RECEIVING-SHIP * 


‘ PHILADELPHIA,” ONCE THE PRIDE OF THE NAVY.— Sawyer. 





HE PUGET Sound Navy Yard, lo- 
cated at Bremerton, Wash., away 

in the extreme northwest of the Unit- 
ed States, is rapidly becoming the na- 
tion’s most important naval base, 
owing to the increase of international 
interest in the ‘‘far East,’’ and to 
its being the nearest station to the 
Philippines. Furthermore, the au- 
thorities have recently made public 
the result of a preliminary survey, 
which developed the fact that Uncle 
Sam can start a fleet of war-ships from 
Puget Sound for the sphere of the 
present Russo-Japanese War and stop 
them every night in an American port 
until they reach the east coast of 
Asia just north of Japan. The voyage 
is accomplished in the following man- 
ner : First day, from Cape Flattery to 
southern end of Alaska ; thence along 
the coast to the Aleutian Islands, 








north and is guarded by three power- 
ful forts. With its natural defenses, 
the forts manned by good American 
gunners, a few torpedo- boats, and a 
monitor, the place becomes impreg- 
nable and is an ideal base for trans- 
Pacific naval operations. The navy 
yard is equipped with a dry-dock large 
enough to accommodate not only our 
big fighting ships, but the largest mer- 
chant steamers as well, the giant 
freighter Minnesota, more than twice 
as long as the famous Oregon, having 
been docked there two months ago. 
There are at Bremerton, gun-shops, 
machine-shops, coal bunkers, maga- 
zines and storehouses, and also several 
new buildings in course of construc- 
tion. The cruiser Albany, gun-boats 
Concord and Wheeling, torpedo-boat 
Goldsborough, and the destroyer Perry 
are now being overhauled there. The 








which form the connecting link be- 


tween the ‘‘ far West ’’ and the “‘ far IMMENSE DRY-DOCK AT BREMERTON, ACCOMMODATING TWO WAR-SHIPS, THE GUN-BOAT 


East’’; out along this chain to the 

coast of Kamchatka, in Siberia. Thus 

could a fleet using Puget Sound as a base of oper- 

ations reach a point within striking distance of the 

present seat of trouble without once being in danger of 

a night attack from torpedo-boats on the high seas. 
Bremerton harbor is spacious enough to afford, 


AND THE MONITOR “* WYOMING.” — Sawyer. 


anchorage for the entire Pacific squadron, and is 
reached through a long, tortuous channel, which is so 
narrow at places that two battle-ships would have diffi- 
culty in passing each other. The entrance to the 
American waters of Puget Sound is sixty miles to the 


monitor Wyoming, gun-boat Wilming- 


“‘ WILMINGTON,” ton, and the beef ship Coptic but late- 


ly completed repairs there. The navy 

yard proper has been in use since 
the war with Spain. Bremerton is the receiving 
station for naval recruits from the northwest. The 
receiving-ship Philadelphia, once the pride of the navy 
and flag-ship of the famous ‘‘ White Squadron,’’ is now 
stationed there. EDMUND OGDEN SAWYER, JR. 


-:- A Glimpse of a Curious Island -:- 


Continued from page 8. 
black and white. In the ‘‘dim religious light ’’ 
within we see weary-looking priests patiently listen- 
ing to the confessions of the peccadillos of small 


boys and unshaven peasants. The decorations of 


the interior, after the satisfying sunshine with- 
out, strike one as poor and miserable. There is 
much tinsel and soiled lace, some few pictures and 
many artificial flowers, but we do not stay to make 
a closer inspection, for the vault-like atmosphere 
and the aroma of stale incense make us glad to 
escape into the fresh air. Behind the hotel the 
mountain rises, peak beyond peak, until, as our 
guide informs us, the Pico Ruivo is reached at an 
altitude of nearly six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. 

A winding walk by the side of a gorge brings 
us to the starting-place for the return journey. 
The descent is not to be made by the Mount Rail- 
way, but we are to toboggan into Funchal, and we 
find:'drawn up a row of basket sledges with crim- 
son ‘cushions, each attended by two runners, who 
guide the carro by ropes attached to the front 
down the precipitous road. It is an exciting and 
novel experience, as we slip and slide and bump 
over the cobbles, flying round corners, stopping 
once or twice to grease the runners, then down 
and;down, with an occasional glimpse of a smiling 
face over the high wall at the side, and an exciting 
finish right in the heart of the town, where it 
seems impossible to avoid a collision, but a sudden 
jerk and we stop just in time. One feels quite 
sorry for the men, who, after their long run down, 
have to shoulder their carros and walk up to the 
hotel again by another route. 

We may not linger, for there is much yet to be 
seen anddone. The fruit and flower market must 
be visited, and the cathedral, of the back of which 





The time has flown ; the last tug back to our float- 
ing home is preparing to leave, and, laden with flowers, 
fruit, and packages of every description, we hurry 


eyes are bent demurely on the soup, and two pairs 

of lips are sealed. 

Climbing on board again, we find the decks a scene 
of indescribable confusion ; bargains are being 
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concluded, buyers and sellers chattering and hag- 
gling, while the ship’s officers are attempting a 
clearance, with many dire threats to the persistent 
merchants. Over the sides of the vessel passen- 
gers are throwing silver coins into the sea, and 
naked brown boys dive from their small boats, 
sometimes to great depths, their white teeth flash- 
ing in a triumphant smile as they come to the sur- 
face exhibiting the coin they have plucked from 
the translucent depths. 

At last the decks are clear ; some last chairs 
and baskets are purchased with much shouting, 
even after they have been placed on the small 
boats, and are hoisted on deck with a rope, the 
engines are getting up steam, the great ship 
throbs, answering with every fibre to the power 
within, and we are off. Madeira fades into a 
blue haze, and, with a sigh, half of pleasure, half 
regret, we turn our faces homeward. 

a a 


The World’s Chief Peacemaker. 


WITHOUT ANY disparagement to the noble 

service which Secretary Hay has rendered 
to the cause of international peace in several nota- 
ble and historic instances, it is well to note that 
the greatest and most remarkable contribution to 
the peace of nations which has been made in mod- 
ern times has been conceived and carried out by 
President Roosevelt during the absence of Mr. 
Hay abroad. This settlement of the war between 
Russia and Japan, together with the call for a 
second peace conference at The Hague—a step 
also at Mr. Roosevelt’s own initiative—should be 








we catch a glimpse high above the walls of the 


street, but, alas ! it is impossible to photograph it ; THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY OF THE AMERICAN NAVY. _ ulously cultivated by Mr. Roosevelt’s opponents, 


enough of itself to dispose of the notion, sed- 


the street is far too narrow and the walls too MAGNIFICENT $45,000,000 CHAPEL, NOW BUILDING, OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY during the last campaign, that he was a man of 


high. We pass through the street of Christo- 
pher Columbus, and wonder ‘‘que diable allait-il 
faire en cette galere?”’ The fruit and flower mar- 
ket,is a little disappointing, and we hasten through, 
for it must be confessed that the air in this part of the 
town is far from fresh. The quaint shops, with their 
low doorways and small windows, are most alluring, 
and there are souvenirs and presents to be purchased ; 
we pride ourselves on the good bargains we make with 
the good-looking and obsequious proprietor, and it is 
fortunate perhaps that we do not see the smile on his 
face after he has so politely bowed us out of/his shop. 


AT ANNAPOLIS, IN THE CRYPT OF WHICH WILL BE PLACED THE 
REMA} JQHN PAUL JONES AND OTHER NAVAL HEROES. 

3 “Phletographed by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 

, ae Beas 
along the quay; suddenly remembering, too late, that 
we have forgotten td visit the cathedral. Was it that 
long search for the English: papers that put it out of 
the mind of the senor, or the fascinations of hand- 
embroidery that caused the senorita to forget? No 
satisfactory explanation is forthcoming, and when at 
dinner, later in the day, some one expatiates on the 
glories of the treasure in the cathedral, two pairs of 






such militant and pugnacious disposition that he 

would set us by the ears with other nations and 

probably involve us in several wars, Surely, it 

this stoppage of the bloody and desolating war 
in the. far East is a part of the “‘ big-stick’’ policy, 
the world cannot have too many exhibitions of that 
stick. 

. ™ 


It’s the proper thing to take Abbott’s Angostura 
Bitters with a glass of sherry or soda before meals ; 
gives you an appetite. At all druggists’. 
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FOURTH OF JULY ON THE FARM. 
AN UNEXPECTED INTERRUPTION OF PEACE IN THE PEN. 
Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by Ben Wells. 





AD RISLEY rode 
down the one 
narrow, rocky, and 
crooked street in 
Camp Faraway in a 
state of great hilar- 
ity. The bucking 
bronco astride of 
which old Dad sat 
was equally hilarious. 
It frisked airily from 
side to side of the 
street, stopping now 
and then to lower its 
head, lay back its 
small ears, and send 
its hind legs, into the air, whereupon Dad would baw] 
out, merrily : 

‘*Whoa, Jinuary! Think ye kin send me over 
your head, ye little varmint ? Lord! I’ve straddled 
broncos ’fore you was born, and never went over the 
head o’ one yit, and I don’t callate to begin doin’ it 
at my time o’ life. Git out this, ye little devil !"’ 

Then the bronco would dart forward, tossing its 
head from side to side, while old Dad playfully cuffed 
its ears. He was a “‘ character,’’ was old Dad Risley. 
He had started and lived through many a mining-camp 
toom. He had made and lost many a fortune. He 
had known what it was to “‘salt’’ mines, to the im- 
poverishment of the unwary speculator from “* the 
States.’’ He had led many a “sucker ”’ into mining 
deals, resulting in a full purse for old Dad and a 
worthless ‘‘claim’’ for the ‘‘sucker.’’ He knew 
nothing of the inconvenience of an accusing con- 
science, his moral sense beiag as calloused as his great, 
horny hands. And yet old Dad Risley was sure to be 
the most popular man in any mining camp graced by 
his presence. Noisy, hilarious, and with an unfailing 
love of fun, he was the life of the bar-rooms and 
dance-halls in which he was usually to be found. His 
‘* vawp,’’ as some of ‘‘ the boys ’”’ called it, was heard 
on the streets, for he thought nothing of lifting up his 
clarion-like voice to hail a comrade at a distance of 
two blocks. Now and then his hilarity would run riot, 
and he would engage in the exhilarating pastime of 
shooting his revolver into the air, while he screeched 
like a hyena, and did other equally nerve-distracting 
things included in his idea of “‘ painting the town 
red.’’ 

No one sought to wrest from him the distinction 
of being the worst ‘‘ tough ’’ in the camp of Faraway, 
while good men marveled at the kindly look in his 
twinkling blue eyes and an expression of positive 
benevolence in his smooth-shaven face. Old Dad 
loved to tell of the time when he had “‘ rigged up’”’ 
in ‘‘the cloth’’ and personated a preacher who was 
expected in a new mining camp. The preacher did 
not arrive, and old Dad carried his joke to the extent 
of defiling the pulpit by his presence, and ‘‘ givin’ ’em 
as red-hot a preach as any believer in eternal brim- 
stone could desire.’’ 

Old Dad Risley’s dash down the one street of Camp 
Faraway that matchless June morning was the result 
of a sudden inspiration, the conceiving of an idea 
which, if carried out, would ‘‘ make things hum ”’’ in 
the camp on the forthcoming Fourth of July. It was 
for this reason that old Dad fared forth on the back 
of the bronco, crying out at the top of his strident 
voice : 

“‘Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye the voice of one 
crying forth in the wilderness of old Camp Faraway ! 
Ev’ry son of liberty and ev’ry lover of the good old 
star-bangled spanner assemble yourselves at the Red 
Light dance-hall at early candle-light, to arrange for a 
grand and gleo-or-ious cellerbration on the Fourth o’ 
Ju-New Year’s! Hear ye! Hear ye! Come and 
help to make the eagle scream ! 





* Down with the traitor and up with the stars, 
While we rally round the flag, boys, 

Rally once again, 

Shoutin’ the battle-cry of freedom. 

Union forever! Hooray, boys, hooray, 

While we rally round the flag, boys, 

Shoutin’ - _—_ 





““What’s on ye, Dad ?’’ called out a bystander from 
the pavement. 

*‘It’s patterotism struck in!’’ bawled forth Dad. 
**Hooray for Old Glory! All you fellers be at the 
Red Light to-night. This camp’s got to cellerbrate if 
I have to read the Declaration and orate and sing 


“My country ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land o’ liber-tee’ 


all by myself! Hi, there, Jinuary! Still derned fool 
enough to think you kin unhoss me? I could ride you 
with my hands tied behind my back an’ settin’ lady- 
fashion in the saddle, ye measly little fool! Hear ye! 
Hear ye !”’ 

And Dad Risley went on down the street, his shrill 
voice piercing the clear air and echoing and re-echoing 
in the narrow little canyon in which the camp lay. 

Dad’s scheme of having a ‘‘ reg’ lar cellerbration ’’ 
met with immediate and universal favor. Mounted on 
the end of an empty beer keg in the Red Light dance- 
hall, Dad set forth his scheme in fullness of detail, and 
closed with a peroration on the duty of patriotism that 
was a curious mixture of the sublime and the ludicrous ; 
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for only Dad of all the crowd knew that there were four 
years of college education in the record of his untold 
past, and that his apparent ignorance of grammar was 
affected. Only old Dad knew that in his past, which 
was as a sealed book, there was a time when he had ex- 
pected to be a minister, and only he knew the strange 
combination of circumstances that had made him what 
he was. Only old Dad knew that his name had never 
been Risley. 

Old Dad himself passed the hat for contributions 
with which to pay the expenses of the celebration, and 
there was a merry and unanimous vote of assent when 
old Dad appointed himself a committee of one “‘ with 
power to act’’ in completing plans for the “‘ blow- 
out,’”’ as he called it. 

““ You can safely leave it to me, gents,’’ Dad said. 
““And you can rest assured, my beloved brethren, 
that with me as a committee of the whole and the 
whole committee this thing will be carried through to 
a dazzling finish, speshly if you put up the necessary 
spondulix for expenses. Ev’rything wuth while in this 
life comes high, but boodle is reasonably plenty in 
this camp and ev’rybody must chip in; for the more 
you chip in, the louder the lion will roar on the 
Fourth. If any man insults the American flag let 
him stand forth and I’ll shoot him on the spot !’’ 

Three days later large and lurid posters appeared 
announcing some of the attractions of the forthcom- 
ing celebration, and there was a line at the bottom of 
the posters stating that ‘‘ further particulars will fol- 
low.’’ Old Dad’s programme included foot racing, 
pigeon shooting, high jumping, horse racing, bronco 
bucking, the reading of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, free beer, cheese and crackers, patriotic songs, 
a flag raising, dancing, boxing, wrestling, and an ora- 
tion. The last-named part of the programme gave 
old Dad no little concern. 

**The chap that orates here at our first Fourth-o’- 
July celebration in Faraway mustn’t be any snide 
orator,’’ declared the ‘‘committee of the whole and 
the whole committee.’’ ‘‘ He must be a sort of old Dan 
Webster and Pat Henry and John Calhoun all in one. 
He must just twist the old lion’s tail and make it show 
its teeth and roar! He must make the old American 
eagle scream and bring in the stars an’ stripes in a 
way that’ll make the boys yell theirselves hoarse 
ev’ry time he does it! He must bea sort of a Niag’ra 
let loose when it comes to a ‘stream of eloquence.’ | 
want the oration to be the main feature of the day, 
the piece de résistance, as the Dutchman says. If any 
of you know of such an orator put me on his trail and 
I’ll run him down if he lives anywhere within a thou- 
sand miles of here !’’ 

Next to the oration, old Dad proposed to make the 
fireworks the great event of the day. ‘‘ The boys 
have chipped in mighty liberally,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’ve got 
an even six hundred dollars to blow in or out or up, as 
the case may be, on fireworks. I’ve made up my 
mind to have old George Washington in life size, 
waving a flag, for one piece, and we’ll have Gen’ral 
Grant a-straddle of his war-horse for another, and 
we'll just light up this whole gulch with our red and 
green lights and send our Roman candles away up to 
the summit of old Baldy Mountain. Lord! but we’ll 
do it up right. Hoop-la!’’ 

Finally old Dad heard of an orator who might 
“fill the bill.’’ Missouri Jake, whose judgment in 
such matters was regarded as good, had heard this 
young Demosthenes down in Denver. ‘‘ An’ I tell 
you but he’s a rip-snorter !’’ declared Jake. ‘* I heard 
him speak at a big rally down there in Denver, and he 
left all of the other speakers right in the shade. He’s 
got a voice like one o’ the bulls o’ Bashan I used to 
read about when I went to Sunday School back in i 

“* You go to Sunday School! What you givin’ us?” 
roared a bystander who heard Jake make this remark. 

“If 1 mop up this rocky street with you, you’ll 
know better than to cast doubts on my veracity,’’ said 
Jake. ‘‘ About the only decent thing I ever done in 
my life was to go to Sunday School. This orator chap 
I’m telling you about is the man we want if we can 
get him. I was told that he was a half-starved young 
lawyer who had just hung out his shingle in Denver, 
and he didn’t look as if he was overrun with clients, 
but he’ll have ’em one o’ these days if he can plead a 
case in court as well as he can orate. His name is 
B. M. Foster, and I’ve got a Denver paper in my 
cabin with a part o’ his speech in it. You just read 
that speech, Dad, and see if you don’t think it great.’’ 

Dad thought the speech so ‘‘great’’ that he en- 
tered into correspondence with B. M. Foster, and 
within three days old Dad was able to announce that 
the Hon. B. M. Foster, the silver-tongued orator of 
the West, would deliver the oration at the celebration 
in Faraway. 

The day came with all the beauty of a perfect day 
in Colorado. The sun rose in a cloudless sky above 
the snow-crowned summit of old Baldy Mountain. 
Long, shining, golden shafts crept down into the nar- 
row gulch and bathed some of the shabby little log- 
cabins in a mellow light. Old Dad came forth from 
his little cabin and viewed the blue sky and the rising 
sun with satisfaction. 
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‘“We’re going to 
have a good day for 
our blow-out,’’ was 
his mental comment. 

Then he ran a 
pretty little silk flag 
up on the flag-pole he 
had set up in front of 
his cabin door the 
night before. Hav- 
ing done this, he 
saluted the stars and 
stripes with respect 
born of sincere loy- 
alty to his country, 
and said, ‘‘ It’s the 
handsomest banner that waves on top of the created 
earth—God bless it !’’ 

When he came forth again he was dressed for the 
day. He wore a bright, new red-flannel shirt, with a 
navy-blue silk handkerchief tied around his neck, and 
as he thrust his hands into the pockets of a pair of 
new and snowy-white duck trousers and spread his 
feet far apart, he said, ‘‘I’ll bet the boys will set up 
one good yell when they see my patterotic costume !”’ 

He was a handsome and picturesque figure of stal- 
wart manhood. He wore a wide, new sombrero with 
a little flag thrust into the band. The hat was tilted 
back on his head and a tangled mass of bushy gray 
hair fell almost to old Dad’s eyebrows. Around his 
waist was an army Officer’s belt, and from it dangled 
the sword of an army captain. It was the same sword 
old Dad had worn at the battle of Vicksburg, and his 
heart thrilled as he strapped it around his waist. 

The celebration was to take place on a stretch of 
flat table-land jutting out from the mountain slope 
above the town camp. Old Dad and his helpers had 
erected a platform for the speakers and the band, and 
had decorated it in a wonderfully tasteful way with 
bunting and evergreens cut on the mountain sides. 
The stand on which old Dad proposed to place a 
pitcher of water and a glass for the speaker was hid- 
den under beautiful trailing vines, and when old Dad 
walked over to the stand on the morning of the 
Fourth he carried with him a huge bunch of the ex- 
quisitely beautiful lavender-and-white Rocky Moun- 
tain columbine blossoms to place in a tall glass vase on 
the speaker’s stand. ‘‘ Things have got to be done 
decently and in order,’’ old Dad had said ; and nothing 
was lacking that could make the speaker’s stand at- 
tractive. 

All the stores were closed for the first time in the 
history of the camp, and, what was more remarkable, 
old Dad had issued a command for all of the saloons to 
also close their doors. ‘‘It ain’t patterotic to keep 
any kind of business places open on the Fourth of 
July,’’ he had said. ‘‘If the boys want their wet 
stuff they must lay it in the day before. We want to 
give our undivided attention to this celebration.’’ 

The ‘‘ boys”’ from all of the outlying hills and min- 
ing camps had come to Camp Faraway, lured thither by 
glowing accounts of the magnitude of the celebration 
and the “‘scads of fun’”’ to be enjoyed in the camp 
that day. Old Dad rode his bronco at the head of the 
parade. The little beast was gayly caparisoned in red, 
white, and blue bunting, and tiny flags waved above 
its ears, while old Dad held the stars and stripes aloft 
and the band followed, playing ‘‘ Hail to the Chief.”’ 

Continued on page 21, 





* a 
In Colonel’s Town 
THINGS HAPPEN. 


ROM the home of the famous ‘‘ Keyhnel Keeyarah, 
of Cartersville,’’ away down South, comes an en- 
thusiastic letter about Postum. 

**T was in very delicate health, suffering from indi- 
gestion and a nervous trouble so severe that I could 
hardly sleep. The doctor ordered me to discontinue 
the use of the old kindof coffee, which was like poison 
to me, producing such extreme disturbance that I 
could not control myself. But such was my love for it 
that I could not get my own consent to give it up for 
some time, and continued to suffer, till my father one 
day brought home a package of Postum Food Coffee. 

“‘T had the new food drink carefully prepared ac- 
cording to directions, and gave it a fair trial. It 
proved to have a rich flavor and made a healthy, 
wholesome, and delightful drink. To my taste the 
addition of cream greatly improves it. 

“My health began to improve as soon as the drug 
effect of the old coffee was removed and the Postum 
Coffee had time to make its influence felt. My nerv- 
ous troubles were speedily relieved, and the sleep 
which the old coffee drove from my pillow always 
came to soothe and strengthen me after I had drunk 
Postum— in a very short time I began to sleep better 
than I had for years before. I have now used Postum 
Coffee for several years, and like it better, and find it 
more beneficial than when I first began. It is an un- 
speakable joy to be relieved of the old distress and 
sickness.’’ Name given by Postum Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ in 
each package. 
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“NIAGARA FALLS” IN 
FIREWORKS ON THE 
FOURTH OF JULY. 
H. L. French, 


Tennessee, 








(PRIZE-WINNER). 
“AD ASTRA.” JOHNNY 
JONES'S UNIQUE CELE- 

BRATION OF THE FOURTH. 
Herman Heine, Wisconsin 
































COUNTRY PEOPLE'S FOURTH-OF JULY CARNIVAL ON THE SEASHORE AT TOUCHING OFF A BUNCH OF BIG CRACKERS ON INDEPEND- 
LONG BEACH, CAL.—S. V. Bacon, California. ENCE DAY.— Fred J. Stein, New York. 
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2.1N THE MIDST OF THE 
PRAY. 





HAPPY TOMMY'S LIVELY 
DAY OF PATRIOTIC SPORT, 
J. R. Schmidt, Ohio. 


1. WELL SUPPLIED WITH 
AMMUNITION, 
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$3. LAID UP IN THE HOSPITAL. 4. DISABLED BUT CONVALESCENT. 


SPECIAL FOURTH-OF-JULY PHOTO CONTEST—WISCONSIN WINS. 
SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE DAY AND SOME OF ITS LIVELY SCENES SET FORTH IN GOOD PICTURES BY SKILLED ARTISTS. 
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a sa party has recent- 


ly been given in 
this city to celebrate the eightieth anniversary of a 
charming old lady. Suspecting that something of the 
sort was brewing, though having no idea of the form 
which it would take, she 
took rather unusual care of 
herself for a few days be- 
forehand, and, as evening 
approached, arrayed herself 
becomingly. Therefore, 
when she was invited to accompany her daughter upon 
a mysterious expedition, she was not, perhaps, as much 
surprised as she seemed. 

Amid much laughter and many exclamations she was 
escorted to a large room in acertain famous hotel, where 
she found awaiting her all of her children and grand- 
children--a goodly company—surrounded by a perfect 
bower of bloom and greenery. Nearer at hand stood 
an invitingly spread table, from the centre of which, 
out of a dazzling bed of moss and flowers, sprang a 
gayly-draped May-pole. From the top of this, bright 
ribbons streamed to each and every plate. The mother 
was hailed ecstatically by all, in a merry little verse, 
suag in unison, as the queen of the May. 

After greetings and congratulations the party sat 
down at a table, and the first course of the birthday 
dinner was served. Then a beautiful mossy 
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CHILDREN WEARY OF WAITING IN THE HOT SUN ON THE SIDE- 
WALK WHILE THEIR MOTHER IS SHOPPING IN THE STORE. 


AND THE HOUSEHOLD 
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his balance and 

crushed his little Ro pore SD 
head on the hard Cosi 
pavement. 

“‘It is the will of the Lord,’’ wails the mothe 
when her little one is brought in mangled by acar. As 
a matter of fact, the will of the Lord in such cases is 
largely controlled by the 
watchfulness of the mother : 
inalarge city, wheredanger | Carelessness of 
lies atevery crossing. It is > : 
not willful neglect nor lack Shopping Mothers 
of love, but just thought- 
lessness on the part of mothers who take their babies 
shopping with them, that has long been the marvel of 
the matrons in the lost-child departments of the large 
stores, and to the city police, to whom a toddling baby 
of a year or two, making its way alone on a crowded 
thoroughfare, is an every-day occurrence. And this 
question of helpless little babies strapped in their go- 
carts or carriages, and left on the sidewalk while the 
mother is making purchases within, is a tragedy of 
city life that is difficult to understand. No mothers in 
the world are more truly devoted and self-sacrificing 
than the American mother, and yet every day the 
papers are filled with little tragedies which can always 
be traced to the cause of carelessness. Sometimes the 
infant is asleep when left, but bargains are engross- 
ing, and the minutes are prolonged until baby has 

awakened, and with hunger, together with 

















tray was brought in. On it lay a crown, 
fashioned of lilies-of-the-valley and arbutus 
blossoms. One of the daughters rose and tied 
this becomingly upon the May-queen’s head, 
and then the whole family rose also and 
danced around the May-pole, kissing the queen 
every time they passed her. More courses 
of the dinner were served, and then a box 
was handed by the eldest son to the smiling 
May-queen. It contained a magnificent crown 
of brilliants, in the shape of a brooch, the 
gift of the united family. Again they all 
rose and daneed around the May-pole, kissing 
the queen every time they passed her —and 
then, amid jests and merriment, the dinner 
was resumed. 

Suddenly, at one end of the room, wide 
folding-doors opened and revealed a band of 
colored musicians with their instruments. 
They proceeded to play gay dances, and to 
sing the sweetest and most romantic of the 
old plantation songs, such as the May-queen 
herself had sung in auld lang syne. The 
dinner closed amid tnis delightful music. Just 
before they left the table the mother gave 
to each of her family, having been sure that 
they all meant to gather with her in some 
way at this time, a dainty little gold pencil, 
carefully marked with name and date, as a 
souvenir of the occasion—one of the red-letter 
days of their lives. 

As one of them remarked later, there was 
not a single weary or distraught hostess 
among them, and they returned to no disor- 
dered and disorganized household. It hac 








restlessness and fright, is crying at the top 
of its voice. Or perhaps the sun has veered 
around and is shining brightly upon the spot 
where the carriage was Icft in the shade a 
short time before. 

‘** Nothing has ever happened,’’ argues the 
mother, ‘‘and what could possibly happen 
when hundreds of pedestrians are passing 
every moment. No one would dare hurt 
baby.’’ And in a measure her argument is 
good, for no one of sound mind would stand 
by and see an infant injured in any way. 
Sut, on the other hand, any one who fancics 
a baby is quite at liberty to walk up and 
trundle off child, go-cart, and all, and, if the 
mother is not by, who is there to say nay? 
An instance of a sidewalk tragedy, which was 
chronicled in the daily papers a few weeks 
ago, will serve as a warning to all mothers 
who have thoughtlessly subjected their own 
little ones to the same danger. 

Mrs. William Murray, of Toronto, like 
hundreds of mothers, left her nine-months- 
old baby in a go-cart in front of a depart- 
ment-store. When she returncd, a short 
time afterward, the baby had completely dis- 
appeared. The mother, frantic with grief 
and self-reproach, appealed to every one 
within hearing, but to no avail. Officers 
were detailed on the case, and they searched 
high and low, but no clew could be found un- 
til the following day, when it was discovered 
that for the pretty clothes it had on the baby 
had been stolen by a girl who was imitating 
the heroine in a play called ‘‘ Kidnaped ”’ 








happened that they had spent a small for- 
tune upon their pretty party, because they 
could well afford it, but their experience sug- 
gests a profitable course for those of moder- 
ate means also. Thereisa principle in it for both rich 
and poor. Every family likes to celebrate anniver- 
saries by gathering together. Too much value is often 
attached to thus gathering within the home of one of 
them. It is true that there is a charm in the privacy 
and atmosphere of a happy home; but in the elab- 
oration and daintiness now demanded in entertaining, 
and the difficulty of getting good servants, the burden 
laid upon the hostess of these assemblies is too heavy, 
even when she is helped by her friends. 

There are now in nearly all of our cities and large 
towns quiet hotels and boarding-houses, where for a 
moderate expense such parties may be served, and 
may be given almost absolute privacy. To some ex- 
tent these hostelries, many of them agreeable aid 
suitable, are now utilized in this way, but there is still 
too great a prejudice against this sort of entertaining, 
and there is consequently far less ‘* hospitality ’’ and 
far less wholesome gathering together of friends and 
of families than there ought to be. By sharing the 
expense of Fourth-of-July and Thanksgiving, and 
other parties of this sort, at seashore resorts or 
town inns, the *‘ trouble ’’ would vanish, and members 
of the same families, or other circles, who drift apart 
and become cold and indifferent toward each other, 
would be able to keep up the sacred fire of a proper 
and common interest. 

For many years a band of four elderly brothers, all 
of them well-to-do, but all having large families, have 
gathered in this way. Each season they plan to meet 
at some large hotel at mountain or shore, or in some 
central city. It is astonishing how much these fre- 
quent meetings have done to acquaint the families 
with each other, and to strengthen the bonds of confi- 
dence and affection between them. And yet the 
busy and burdened mothers of these families have not 
had their enjoyment dulled by the weariness and care 
which inevitably, in all but the most extensive estab- 
lishments, must follow such meetings. There is none 
of the litter of the florist, the caterer, and the elec- 
trician left in their homes. The food, if the place 


BABY WAITING PATIENTLY FOR ITS NEGLECTFUL MOTHER, WHO IS HUNTING 


BARGAINS IN A DEPARTMENT STORE.— 7. ('. Muldier 


has been well chosen, has probably averaged nearly as 
good as it would have been in a ‘‘ home’’—and, even 
if it has not, the “‘ flesh,’’ which is ‘‘ more than meat,”’ 
has been saved racking wear and tear. 

A great deal is said in these days, and rightly, of 
the decline of hospitality. It is necessary to invite our 
friends to some public place, or to combine, in order 
to have much of this sort of social enjoyment, among 
those in moderate means. Many a house-mother has 
sickened and died from the over-exertion caused by 
some anniversary celebration of which she had _ as- 
sumed the responsibility. And yet, if hospitality is 
to continue, and friends and families are to keep on 
loving each other and trusting each other, we must 
break bread together from time to time. Let us learn 
to do it in the simplest and easiest way. 

KATE UPSON CLARK. 
—* 


HILE WALKING along one of the popular shop- 
ping streets a few weeks ago, a congregation of 
babies in little carriages and go-carts, ranged along 
the sidewalk close to a large department-store, with 
nobody to look after them, attracted my attention. 
The laughing, cooing bits of humanity, although de- 
serted, were having a pretty good time chortling and 
talking gibberish to each other. I wondered where 
the mothers of these children could be. One little ad- 
venturer, about a year and a half old, was trying 
to make his two plump legs hold him upright on 
the unsteady footing of the wobbly baby-carriage, 
while he leaned over to pat with his small hands 
against the show window, where he could see his 
baby face reflected. The only reason Sir Adven- 
turer did not fall was that I pleased to care for him 
until the mother came hurrying out of the store 
with an armful of packages some ten minutes later. 
“He always stands up, naughty boy !’’ she explained, 
and although she laughed a little when I told her how 
near he had come to tumbling out, that same woman 
would have fallen in hysterics if he had really lost 


that she had recently witnessed. To strip 
the baby and sell the expensive clothes was 
the original intention, but when baby cried 
and discovery was threatening, the girl 
thought to still the cries by murdering the child. After 
securing the clothes that had tempted her, she strapped 
the baby in the go-cart, wheeled the light carriage to 
the edge of an embankment, and let go. When the 
tragedy became known next day the girl confessed how 
she had watched the babies in carriages in front of the 
different stores, with the thought of kidnaping one, 
and how the pretty dress of this particular one had 
tempted and decided her to steal it. To be sure, the 
case is an unusual one, but it serves to prove what is 
possible even in a crowded street. 

To accommodate the mother who takes baby shop- 
ping, one large store in New York City has introduced 
the checking system, with a boy to watch over the 
small charges while the mothers are within. Almost 
any day one will see eight or ten little go-carts and 
carriages, some with and some without occupants, 
checked like so many umbrellas and ranged along the 
side of the store on the sidewalk. This method, of 
course, lessens the danger, and is a sensible idea as 
well as an excellent advertisement for the store which 
has adopted the custom. HARRIET QUIMBY. 

e a 


Depressed and Nervous from 
EXCESSIVE SMOKING AND DRINKING. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, a most valuable rem- 
edy for relieving the immediate ill effects of excessive 
smoking and drinking. It cures the heavy, dull head- 
ache, depression and languor, and induces restful sleep. 
2 2 


High Authority. 


Dr. ROBERT HUTCHISON, Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren, London, says: ‘‘ Condensed milk is more easily 
digested than that of ordinary cow’s milk.’’ For this 
reason the demand for Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk, for infant feeding, is constantly increas- 
ing. Use it also for tea, coffee, and cocoa. 
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THRUSTING THE LOADED POWDER-CASE INTO THE GUN. 


EXTRACTING THE EMPTY POWDER-CASE FROM THE GUN. 











WAITING TO INSERT THE POWDER-CASE. 


LOADING A SIX-INCH GUN—ONE MAN PLACING THE SHELL IN THE BREECH, AND ANOTHER ONE MAN CARRYING AWAY THE EMPTY CASE, AND TWO READY TO LOAD WITH A SHELL 


AND A FULL POWDER-CASE. 











JUST BEFORE CLOSING THE BREECH AFTER RELOADING. 























SIX-INCH GUN IMMEDIATELY AFTER FIRING. 


THE MOMENT OF FIRING A SIX-INCH GUN. 


HOW A BIG GUN IS LOADED AND FIRED ON A WAR-VESSEL. 


SUCCESSIVE STEPS TAKEN BY A CREW ENGAGED IN TARGET 


PRACTICE ON AN AMERICAN CRUISER IN HANDLING 


A SIX-INCH CANNON.—Photographs by D. H. Garrison, United States Navy. 
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LARGEST FLEET OF COAL BARGES 


EVER SEEN ON THE OHIO RIVER. 


NEARLY SEVENTY-FIVE VESSELS, CARRYING 750,000 TONS OF PITTSBURG COAL, ASSEMBLED AT CINCINNATI AND ABOUT TO BE TOWED TO SOUTHERN MARKETS.—J. &. Schmidt, 


([NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLif£’s WEEKLY at 
th e home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
te full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
8 1num, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No 
additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, 
as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All 
inquiries should be addressed to “Jasper,’”’ Fi- 
nancial Editor LesLiz’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York.] 


CURIOUS explanation of the recent 
lassitude in Wall Street has been 
given. A well-known financial writer at- 
tributes it to the fact, as he states it, 
that old-fashioned, conservative, honest 
financiers are tired of the bunco games 
of their associates, and have determined 
that such games must be abandoned in 
future. So at last the buccaneers are to 
be driven off the high seas of speculation 
by the few honest captains of industry 
and finance who still remain! But who 
are these honest financiers, and why are 
they so honest all of a sudden? Where 
were they when all the deviltry of the 
fictitious boom of 1901 and 1902 was 
going on? When millions and hundreds 
of millions were made out of the poor 
public by rich manipulators—so high and 
so rich that their names were regarded 
as a guarantee of good credit and good 
faith ? 

Did any of these “‘ honest ’’ men in 
Wall Street have a word to say in rebuke 
of the leaders of the financial debauch of 
four years ago’? Were they so busy 
reaching down into the bag to get their 
part of the loot—so busy standing behind 
their wicked partners, figuring on their 
share of the booty —that they had no time 
to stop and think for a sober moment of 
the disreputable business they were en- 
gaged in? If they are repentant now, 
will they bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance? Then let them give up 
some of their plunder. There are still 
hospitals, colleges, and even libraries 
waiting for endowments, not to mention 
sundry churches, and thousands of worn- 
out preachers and school teachers. 

By the way, the most thoughtful and 
modest act of philanthropy that the press 
has recently chronicled was that of Mr. 
Henry H. Rogers, of Standard Oil and 
Amalgamated Copper fame, in making 
generous gifts of vacation money to the 
school teachers of his native town up in 
New England. If Mr. Rogers is the 
closefisted bandit that Tom Lawson pic- 
tures him to be he has a curious way of 
disclosing it. The public is beginning 
to appreciate the fact that Lawson’s 
articles on ‘‘ frenzied finance ’’ are ex- 
posing his own shortcomings, his craft, 
and unscrupulous dealings in Wall Street 
more than anything else. He should have 
headed his story, ‘‘ The Confessions of a 
Frenzied Financier.’’ The assurance and 
unblushing audacity with which Lawson 
tells of the disreputable part he took in 
the Wall Street kite-flying of his former 
Standard Oil associates are calculated to 
remove any possible temporary impres- 
sion that he was an innocent. lamb led to 
slaughter, or that he has ever been a 
white-robed angel of light. He was a 
stool-pigeon and nothing else. 

But I diverge. There is no secret re- 
garding the reason for the situation in 
Wall Street. Wall Street suffers not 
because of a paltry tax on stock trans- 


fers foolishly levied by the recent Legis- 
lature. It suffers only for its sins of 
omission and commission. It has omitted 
to deal honestly with the trading public, 
and it has permitted the fatal error of 
killing the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. The public is out of Wall Street 
because it has been driven out by vicious 
men and visionary methods. It will not 
go back, to stay for any length of time, 
until the recollection of the recent finan- 
cial debauch is no longer fresh in mind. 

It will be some time before a new crop 
of fools will spring up in Wall Street, 
and it will not be so long before the in- 
vesting and speculating public will come 
to the conclusion that it has as much 
right to demand legislation for its pro- 
tection as the corporations and the po- 
litical-financial leaders of the land have 
to frame legislation for private interests. 
If the minority stockholders in corpora- 
tions want their rights, let them demand 
them at the hands of the Legislature. 
We have some wholesome laws. The 
ease with which the wealthy directors of 
the American Malting Company and of 
American Grass Twine were led to make 
restitution of dividends improperly paid 
proves that fact. Similar suits can be 
brought against other offenders if stock- 
holders will only unite in a common pur- 
pose to enforce their demands. 

I do not mean by this to encourage 
needless litigation, nor blackmailing 
schemes which have masqueraded be- 
hind the rights of 


holdings. If my advice is followed, the 
holders of Corn Products shares who suf- 
fered loss because of confidence placed 
in statements of the officers of the com- 
pany will unite to-bring an action and 
compel an accounting, and make the di- 
rectors disgorge dividends unearned but 
paid by them. I venture to predict that 
if such an action were brought, the of- 
fenders would settle before they would 
face the unpleasant disclosures that would 
follow in court. 

Business throughout the country is 
generally on an encouraging basis. Wall 
Street alone seems to be seriously de- 
pressed. We are not living in a boom 
era, and the iron industry might have a 
better look ; but the masses of the peo- 
ple are employed at good wages, and 
their prosperity means the prosperity of 
all, for they are the money spenders as 
well as the money earners. Bounteous 
crops this summer, with no general set- 
back in business, might naturally be ex- 
pected to add strength to the situation. 
Railroad earnings continue to make a 
favorable showing, and talk of increased 
dividends is still heard, though much of 
it does not proceed from official sources. 
Similar conditions in ordinary times would 
be regarded as helpful to a bull market, 
but the distrust of our financial corpora- 
tions engendered by recent disclosures is 
widespread and growing, and it acts like a 
wet blanket on every bullish aspiration. 


“ A.,”” Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: I have never visit- 
ed any of their proper- 
ties, but they show a 





stockholders. But 
the public has been 
altogether too lax 


Independence Day. 


number of commenda- 
tory letters and appear 
to be doing a prosperous 
business. 





and too weak in its 
attitude toward 
great offenders. 
Take the case of 
the Corn Products 
Company, for in- 
stance. The in- 
side clique of 
stock-jobbers 
which has well- 
nighcontrolled this 
corporation since 
its organization 
knew all about the 
trouble and loss 
which had _ been 
deliberately invit- 


ed by a policy of BEYOND the tall magnolia-trees, 
Where creamy blossoms blow, 
The sun reveals a blended gleam 
Of azure, fire, and snow. “G..” Highland, 
The South, among her cotton-fields N. Y.: 
And trailing mosses gray, Street Railway pays 
Unfurls the Union’s starry flag 
On Independence Day. 


destructive com- 
petition. They 
knew that divi- 
dends on the com- 
mon were to be 
passed, and they 
know that they 
never should have 
been paid. They 
knew that divi- 
dends on the pre- 
ferred were to be 
reduced and that 
the last quarterly 
dividend was to be 
passed. I say they 
knew it, because 
the _ stock - books 
show that before 
these troubles 
began the heavy 
stockholders had 
already commenc- 
ed to unload their 





OME with me to the woods of Maine, 
# Where, rich in meadow lands, 
; Upon the winding Kennebec ‘ 
A quaint old farm-house stands ; 
Above the ivy-curtained porch 
A flash of colors gay 
To every passer-by proclaims 
"Tis Independence Day 


OW journey to the farthest West, 
Where miles of waving grain 

Is rippling golden in the sun 
And silver in the rain. 

From every building, great and small, 
Behold ! along the way 

The flag of freedom greets the dawn 
Of Independence Day. 


ROM North to South, from East to West, 
This summer morn it flies, 
Its splendor girdles all the earth, 
Its glory fills the skies ; 
And every color, race, and creed 
From countries far away 
Is gathered here to celebrate 
Our Indefetidence Day. 


j “4 
HEY builded better than they knew, 
_ Those’men of iron mould 
Who reared the fabric of the States 
In stirring times of old, 
And gave the world, too long oppressed 
Beneath the tyrant’s sway, 
The priceless and immortal gift 
Of Independence Day. 


“Coal,” New York : 
I have never visited 
the property, and am, 
therefore, unable to 
speak from personal 
knowledge. I have 
heard excellent reports 
of the promoters, but 
have no personal ac- 
quaintance with them. 
No complaints have 
ever been received re- 
garding their methods 
of business. 

“Howard”: I was 
in error in giving the 
name of the Hon. 
Charles L. Kurtz as 
vice-president of the 
American Finance and 
Securities Company. 
The gentleman is presi- 
dent of the Guanajuato 
Reduction and Mines 
Co., and a director in 
the American Finance 
and Securities Co., but 
the vice-president of 
the latter is Mr. Ed- 
ward B. Kurtz. 


1. Metropolitan 


seven per cent., but 
earns little more than 
half of that. It is a 
guaranteed stock, but 
the guarantee is not 
entirely clear and un- 
questioned, as I have 
pointed out before. The 
Ryan interests which 
dominate Metropolitan 
are seeking some of 
the new subway con- 
tracts, with chances of 
success. The strength 
of Metropolitan is based 
on these chances. I do 
not regard the stock, 
however, as in the in- 
vestment class. 2. 
People’s Gas would sell 
much higher on its 
earnings if it were not 
for the growing fear 
of interference with its 
business because of the 
sentiment in Chicago 
in favor of municipal 
ownership of such 
public utilities as gas, 
street railways, etc. 


MINNA IRVING. 








- asper’s Hints to Money-makers i 


‘Gold Mine,”’ Cleveland, O.: 1. If you insist on 
trying a venture in mining you will run less chances 
with the bonds offered by the Sierra Con. Gold Mia.- 
ing Company, with wealthy, experienced, and re- 
sponsible parties in the management and deve'oped 
mines on the property, than by putting your inoney 
in the purely speculative proposition you speak of. 
I do not know any of the directors, and $10,000,000 
is a tremendous amount of capital for a purely spec- 
ulative proposition. 2. You can get all the infor- 
mation you seek about the Sierra Con. Gold Mining 
Company if you will address a line to the president 
of the company, 100 Broadway, New York. The 
offer of the bonds of this company is coupled with 
an offer of an equal amount of stock as a bonus and 
looks more inviting than mining propositions usu- 
ally are, 

Continued on page 19. 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


{J NCONVINCED by the collapse of 

many organizations which practiced 
it, the advocates of the assessment form 
of life insurance pointed for years to the 
Royal Arcanum as an illustrious proof of 
the soundness of their theory. Here, 
they were wont to declare, was at least 
one example of their sort of association 
which had a future as bright as that of a 
well-managed old-line company. If simi- 
lar societies had been wrecked, this was 
due, they maintained, to lack of good 
management and not to any defect in 
the principle on which they were based. 
But, alas! even the _ long-flourishing 
Royal Arcanum is at last in very serious 
trouble. Signs of its inevitable decline 
and downfall have begun to appear, and 
the end can now be only a matter of 
time. Owing to the rapidly increasing 
number of deaths among its old members 
the low ratesof premium heretofore levied 
lave lately failed to yield sufficient sums 
to pay the death claims. A big deficit 
was in prospect, and to avoid this the 
supreme council has been forced to ad- 
vance the premium rates nearly eight per 
cent. in the case of the youngest mem- 
bers, and grading still higher according to 
age, up to fully 350 per cent. in the case 
of members who are sixty-five years 
old. Thousands of Arcanumites now pay- 
ing $28.08 per year will have their 
assessment raised on October Ist to 
$64.32, and this latter sum will then 
have to be paid by many whose present 
yearly assessment is only $14.40. It is 
by no means certain that if all the mem- 
bers assented to it, this expedient would 
save the organization, except tempo- 
rarily, from default and ruin. But the 
action of the council has aroused indigna- 
tion and resentment throughout the so- 
ciety, and whole local councils threaten 
to secede, while thousands of individuals 
are actually deserting it. If the with- 
drawals continue not even the most ex- 
treme advance in rates all around can 
avert disaster. It is seemingly the closing 
chapter in the same old story told in the 
career of hundreds of like associations 
which went to smash. 

“L.,”? Chicago, Ill.: Any Chicago bookseller will 
probably answer your question without difficulty, or 
tell you where you can get the information you seek. 
I have not the data. 

“Bond,” Utica: Fill ont the coupon attached to 
the advertisement of the Mutual Life on another 
page of thisissue of LESLIE'S WEEKLY, and you will 
receive ali the information you seek about the 
twenty-year gold bond contract. A man in your cir- 


cumstances will find this a very attractive proposi- 
tion. It will cost you nothing to look it over. 
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Profit and Philanthropy in Unusual Company 


Public Schools, Public Baths, a Free Library and Hospital in a Mexican Mining Camp Founded by Americans 


TORREON, Mexico, May 28th, 1905. 
just BEFORE I left Mexico City I had a talk on the 
labor problem with a Chicago man who owns a 
plantation in the tropical district of this republic. It 
was at the suggestion of this gentleman that I looked 
into the situation on the properties of the American- 
Mexico Company at San Lorenzo, in the 


BY JOHN MATHEWS 


Walter S. Dillon is the manager here at the mines. 
This company now has two smelters which treat 160 
tons a day from the mines. 

As soon as it became necessary to employ any con- 
siderable quantity of labor Dr. Phillips began to adopt 
his unusual methods toward his employés. It was 


The club-room and reading-room of San Lorenzo 
will be largely for the benefit of the American officers 
and employés at the company’s mines and smelters. 
It will be interesting to see what attention will be 
paid by the natives to the public baths. The free 
baths in the foreign quarters of the great American 
cities are extremely popular, but a public 





San Lorenzo Mountains, a district in 
Mexico that has never been loudly ex- 
ploited and never visited by tourists; so 
that I believe 1 am safe in saying that my 
information has at least the value of fresh- 
ness and novelty. There are two features 
which make the San Lorenzo Mountains 
interesting and notable. One of these is 
that, considering the grade of ore, the 
veins of gold and silver of this district are 
the richest in Mexico. The mines here are 
bonanzas in which the veins contain ex- 
traordinary values. The other feature is 
that here in these metal-filled hills there 
is being worked out one of the most in- 
teresting plans for handling Mexican labor 
that I have observed in the republic. 

Two men in the United States have 
been notably successful in managing great 
armies of working people. One of these 
is Mr. Heinz, the multi-millionaire pickle te 





manufacturer of Pittsburg, and the other a 
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bath which had been established in Mexico 
City was closed recently because the 
poorer classes, for whom of course it was 
designed, did not use it. 

To look after the social welfare of its 
people the American-Mexico Company has 
engaged a Chicago minister, who has ac- 
complished much in his work in that city, 
to come here. This is the Rev. Maurice B. 
Spayd, pastor of the Weaver Memorial 
United Brethren Church. This church is 
well known to be one of the most prosper- 
ous and important of its sect, which fact 
is due to the ability and energy of the 
Rev. Mr. Spayd. Here is certainly an un- 
usual proposition—a Chicago minister at 
the head of a community of Mexicans in a 
Mexican mining camp! His work will r * 
be more religious, however, than to look 
after the actual physical welfare of the 





Pos tee people. 


The company is going into this feature 





is Mr. H. H. Vreeland, president of the 
great Metropolitan Street Railway system 
of New York City. I have discussed this 
question of labor with both of these men, 
and I know that the general principle on which they 
proceed is the same. It is simply this that these 
executives always keep in view the fact that work- 
ing men and women are human beings, not ma- 
chinery. The American-Mexico Mining and Devel- 
oping Company is proceeding on the same logical 
and practical basis, and the result is that at this 
company’s mines and mineral plants in the San Lo- 
renzo Mountains labor is not a problem, as it is with 
many other employers of large numbers of men in 
Mexico. Dr. W. S. Phillips, of Chicago, president of 
the American-Mexico Company, has had smooth sailing 
at his mines and smelters, while many of his neigh- 
bors have had serious situations to meet. 

Labor difficulties in Mexico do not arise from strikes. 
Attempts have been made to form unions among the 
mine workers of the republic, but the government here 
does not encourage it. If a ‘‘ walking delegate ’’ ap- 
pears at a mining camp the proprietor of the mine is 
at liberty to capture the ‘‘delegate’’ and hold him 
until the arrival of emissaries from the hefe politico 
(political chief) of the district. The agitator is then 
quietly escorted out of the district by the officers of 
the law. Labor troubles are caused most frequently 
in Mexico by improper treatment by employers and 
the natural roaming disposition of the Mexican peon 
or laborer. His favorite dissipation is to ride on the 
railroad trains, purely for the pleasure which he gets 
out of it. The third-class cars in Mexico, in which 
the peons ride at half fare, are usually crowded. They 
make a railroad trip a great holiday occasion. 

To counteract this strong tendency it is necessary 
for the employer to make it attractive for the work- 
ingmen at home. This is what Dr. Phillips and his 
associates have done and are doing. There are prob- 
ably no men in Mexico more fully satisfied with their 
lot than the one thousand peons who are at work in 
the mines and smelters belonging to the company of 
which Dr. Phillips is the head. He has not only given 
them physical comforts, but he has touched the spark of 
ambition in them, a spark that with centuries of op- 
pression had been all but extinguished. 

To explain the interesting details of this successful 
experiment it is necessary to describe the situation 
here a bit more in detail. The San Lorenzo district 
is by no means an isolated one. It is in the state of 
Durango, which is the Colorado of Mexico, being the 
first state in the republic in the production of the pre- 
cious metals. The centre of the San Lorenzo district 
is less than four miles from a station on the Mexican 
International Railway, and but little more than fifty 
miles from Torreon, which is one of the most impor- 
tant cities of Mexico. The railroad runs through the 
town of San Lorenzo, which was built up by the com- 
pany. The San Lorenzo district has a record of pro- 
duction of more than $100,000,000, and mines here 
have been yielding steadily for more than three 
hundred years. The Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany (the ‘‘smelter trust’’) owns mines in the dis- 
trict that have already yielded $40,000,000 ; and the 
mines of the American-Mexico Mining and Develop- 
ing Company, largely Chicago capital, have high rec- 
ords of past production. Among these are the La 
Roca, Victoria, Marguerita, Tecalotus, Los Libros, El 
Ahara, and El Doctor. 

Some of these mines were being worked by the 
crude Mexican methods—-a horse winze and a bucket, 
on the same principle that water is lifted from an old- 
fashioned well—when the Chicago company took ac- 
tive control of the property something more than two 
years ago. Associated with Dr. Phillips are others 
whose names are well known—H. E. Graham, George 
V. Penwell, Mare Sherwood, and Dr. A. T. Grove. 


SMELTERS OF THE AMERICAN-MEXICO MINING 


LORENZO, MEXICO, IN THE MIDST OF A RICH MINING DISTRICT. 


a combination of philanthropy and business, and I am 
not going to attempt to say which motive was domi- 
nant. Already this company has established the town 
of San Lorenzo, where the smelter is located. The 
200 employés of the smelter and their families com- 
prise almost entirely the 500 residents of the village. 
For the use of its men and their families the company 
has erected cottages. They are made of brick and 
adobe, and are much more commodious and comforta- 
ble than the hut to which the usual miner in Mexico is 
accustomed. Varying according to their size, these 
cottages are rented to workingmen at from $1 to $3 
per month. The company has its own stores, also, 
supplying the Mexicans with all necessary food, cloth- 
ing and household goods. 

The town of San Lorenzo has its own electric light- 
ing system. It has a hotel with fourteen rooms, and 
for the care of the sick the American-Mexico Com- 
pany has erected a hospital which has twenty beds, 
and which is supplied with a modern drug store. If 
one of the dwellers in San Lorenzo becomes seriously 
ill he is taken promptly to the hospital and given 
first-class care. Heand his neighbors appreciate this, 
and the involuntary feeling of security which the hos- 
pital gives has much to do with the contentment of 
those who labor in these mines and smelters. Dr. 
R. J. Bronellet, a young physician from Chicago and 
graduate of the Illinois Medical College, is in charge 
of the hospital, and already his fame has spread for 
miles around. This rather interesting incident in the 
practice of Dr. Bronellet is indicative of Mexican 
character. One day the doctor received a call from 
the owner of a hacienda, who lived fifty miles away, 
and was thought to be dying. The doctor arrived at 
night, and found the patient ill with pneumonia, and 
dangerously near death. The physician succeeded, 
however, in restoring the hacendado, and he then re- 
turned to San Lorenzo. Not long afterward he received 
in the mail a present from his former patient. It was 
$500 in money, and was accompanied by expressions 
of gratitude. 

But the company has not stopped here. The natives 
of San Lorenzo are much interested in the plans for a 
new building which will be the largest in the village, 
and which will be a combination church, school-house, 
club-house, library, and public bath. The church 
auditorium will seat 1,000 persons. This will be an 
important element in the situation, for the Mexican 
is deeply religious ; he is a Roman Catholic, also, and 
a priest who will receive financial support from the com- 
pany will be placed in the parish. The school will be free 
to all the children of the company’s employés. For 
other children a small charge will be made. Both 
English and Spanish will be taught, so that within a 
few years this should be an English-speaking Mexican 
community. Mexican children, with the natural linguis- 
tic facility of the Latin race, learn English readily. 
There are now one hundred children in San Lorenzo, 
and as more cottages are built and other inducements 
are offered to make home life attractive, the number 
of families and children will increase. 

The enterprise of the American-Mexico Company 
has already been approved by the governor of the 
state of Durango, and the company has been made ex- 
empt from all taxation for twenty years. The unusual 
industrial plans of the company will unquestionably 
receive the unqualified indorsement of President Diaz, 
because it is carrying out the two lines of policy by 
which the President of Mexico has raised his nation 
from wretched disorder to a place among the substantial 
and respected governments of the world. This policy 
is, in the first place to give the people the means to 
work, and in the second place to give them education. 


AND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY AT SAN 


of the situation actively because it is en- 
larging its own operations extensively and 
is preparing for the future as well as for 
the present. It is buying two more smelt- 
ers, with a daily capacity of 150 tons each. These 
will be used not only to reduce the ores of the com- 
pany’s own mines, but ore will be bought from other 
mines of the district. Smelters are in great demand 
here as well as in some of the other sections of the re- 
public, and a good smelter proposition is considered one 
of the best paying business investments in Mexico. The 
company now owns here in the suburbs of this city of 
Torreon 800 acres of ground, which will be the site of 
a smelter of 500 tons capacity. Torreon is one of the 
important smelting centres of the republic. It is the 
centre of a rich and rapidly developing mineral region, 
and a plant here which belongs to the ‘‘ smelter trust’’ 
of the United States has demands beyond its capacity. 

As I said in the beginning of this letter, San Lo- 
renzo is interesting on account of the richness of its 
ores. The Mexicans and Spaniards who in the last 
three centuries made great fortunes here acquired their 
wealth easily. As they were in many parts of Mexico 
the miners were not hampered in this district by the 
presence and increasing volume of water with depth, 
and the veins are in many instances narrow and very 
rich—the ideal condition for the small miner, and even 
preferred by many of our own mining men in the 
States. I have heard many a mining mansay : ‘‘ Give 
me a small, continuous vein and high-grade ore, and 
you can have all the big, low-grade propositions !’' 

The veins here are true fissure veins, the ore being 
in the almost vertical crevices in the ‘‘ country rock ’’ 
which extend to an indefinite depth. And here, as in 
other parts of Mexico which I have visited, the width 
of the veins and the quality of the ore improves with 
depth. Ore assaying $15,000 to the ton has been 
taken out of the Victoria mine here, and in the group 
of mines which I have mentioned there is now blocked 
cut and in sight ore worth $20,000,000 gold. The 
future of San Lorenzo should make a record far sur- 
passing its past. The ores of the La Roca mine aver- 
age in value $135 to the ton. Of this, from $14 to $16 
is gold. The vein is from eighteen inches to three 
feet wide, and already has been worked to a depth of 
1,000 feet. The mine produces now thirty tons a day, 
and its output is soon, I am told, to be greatly in- 
creased as the smelting and other facilities are en- 
larged for handling the ore. 

Mexicans were taking ore from this mine when 
the American-Mexico Company bought it. It had then 
yielded about $3,000,000, but because the Mexicans 
could not handle the ores profitably, excepting those of 
the very highest grade, more value was thrown aside 
on the dump of the mine than was taken away to 
market. It is estimated that the dump alone of the 
La Roca is worth $7,000,000. Its measurement shows 
that it contains half a million tons of ore that has an 
average assay of $14 a ton. Where the Mexicans for- 
merly broke down their ore by hand and carried it to 
the surface in rawhide buckets, or on their backs, the 
American miners use electric drills to break down the 
ore, and electric hoists to carry it to the top. The 
output of all the mines here is to be rapidly increased. 

Within twelve months the output of the Tecalotus 
will be 300 tons daily, that of the Los Libros 100 tons, 
of the El Doctor 100 tons, and the La Roca fifty tons. 
Surveys are being made for railroad lines from the 
mines to the smelter, a distance of fifteen miles. This 
will augment substantially the population and the ac- 
tivity of the town of San Lorenzo; and the same 
trains that haul to the smelter ores which the Mexican 
laborers have taken from the mines will carry the 
children of these miners to their recitations in the 
public schools. I know of no place in this republic 
where Americans are engaged in a work that is of 
greater interest and real value to Mexicans. 
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Making Sure of Results from General 


R. General Advertiser ! 
The first tangible Aefurn from your 
money, when invested in Space, whether 
that Space be filled with “‘General Advertising’ 
or with “‘Mail Order Adveftising”’ is an /nguiry 
for your goods. 

That /nguiry may be verbal to a Clerk over 
the Counter, or—it may be dy AZaZ/, in a written, 
s‘ mnped, and posted letter. 

But, in either case, it is just an /vguiry for 
the goods of one sort or another. It is the first 
practical evidence that the money spent is earning 
something fang/6/e for you in return. 

Now—it may take twice or three times as 
much Conviction in Copy to make a Consumer 
write an Inquiry for goods, and post it, as it 
would have taken to make that same Consumer 
inquire verbal/y for the goods advertised, when 
passing a store that should sell them. 

But, when he does inquire verba//y from a 
Retailer there are twice or three times as many 
chances of substitution, of ‘‘don’t-keep-it’”? or 
‘““*here’s-something-better,’’ as there would have 
been if that same Consumer had wr/flen direct 
for it by Mail. 

Therefore, the Advertisement which sends 
Consumers to Retailers, should be as full of 
Conviction as the successful Mail-Order Adver- 
tisement in order to fortify that Consumer 
against substitution, ‘‘don’t-keep-it”’ and “‘here’s- 
something-better.”’ 

Because, if the Advertisement /a//s to thus 
fortify the Consumer with ‘‘reason-why”’ and 
Conviction, it may simply send him to a Retail 
Store, to be switched on to a competing line of 
goods with which the Retailer is heavily stocked, 
or which his Clerks favor the sale of in prefer- 
ence to ours. 

In that case the Advertising we pay for would 
sell goods for our non-advertising Competitors. 

Half the money spent to ‘‘Keep-the-name- 
before-the-people”’ results today in this substitu- 
‘ton of non-advertised articles for the articles 
advertised through General Publicity. 


* % . 


“General Publicity’? Copy, when tested, is 
found in almost every case foo Hvak to sell 
goods profitably by Mail. And any copy which 
is not strong enough, nor convincing enough, to 
sell goods by ma?/, is not strong enough to make 
the Consumer 7¢s/s/ substitution, and the ‘‘don’t- 
keep-that-kind”’ influence of Retail conditions. 

“General Advertising”’ Copy to succeed 
profitably must therefore cause not only a ver- 
bal /nguiry for the goods, but must also have 
enough strong conviction saturated into it to 
makethe Consumer z”s/s/ upon getting the goods 
he asks for, against probable substituting in- 
fluence. 

It must therefore give him better ‘‘reasons- 
why”’ he should buy ozy goods than he is likely 
to hear from the retail Salesman for the compet- 
ing goods that Salesman may want to substitute. 

And, it must give him these “‘reasons-why”’ 
in such a lucid thought-form as he can under- 
stand without effort, so impressively that he will 
believe our reasoning Claims. It must also do 
this in spite of his natural distrust of all Adver- 
tised statements. 

This means that we must put into General 
Advertising Copy the precise qualities that would 
be-necessary to se// goods profitably by maz’, 


x * * 


Half the people who inquire for Advertised 
goods out of Curiosity as a result of “General 
Publicity ’’ ( Keeping-the-name-before-the-Peo- 
ple, etc.) do not duy them when they see them. 

Because the competing goods will look just 
as fine when shown and recommended by the 





Advertising. 


Substituting Salesman, and the Curiosity Inquiry 
having no firm foundation of Reason-Why under 
it cannot combat the personal influence of the 
Salesman. 

This is why not more than a fourth of those 
who, out of mere curiosity, buy the /7rst package 
ever buy the second or third consecutive pack- 
age of the same article, through ‘‘General Pub- 
licity. Because they do not buy on Conviction. 

Meantime, it usually takes about all the 
profit in the //rs/ purchase of any ‘Generally 
Advertised” article to pay the cost of zlroducing 
it to the Consumer’s notice through Advertising. 

But, with Lord & Thomas “‘Salesmanship- 
on-Paper’”’ Copy results are /vswied and far more 
cumulative. 

Because, a Consumer need only be con- 
vinced once, through our ‘‘reason-why"’ Sales- 
manship-on-Paper, that the article is what.he 
should, for Avs own sake ° buy and use. 

When we thus convince him we achieve more 
than fortifying him against swds/7//ution. Because, 
we also help his imagination to f7vd and recog 
nize, in the article advertised, the very qualities 
claimed and proved for it in the Copy. 

These qualities he might never have dis- 
covered for himself, nor appreciated if he had 
casually discovered them in a mere “‘Curvosity”’ 
purchase. 

Because his attention had only been “‘at 
tracted,’’ not compelled and enduringly /:“pressed 
with a logical understanding of these qualities. 

But, when we once convince him, in advance 
of purchase through our “‘Salesmanship-on- 
Paper’ (Copy), that the qualities c/a/med for the 
article do exist in them, he starts using that 
article with a mental acceplance of these qualities. 

And, because he begins using the article 
with an advance knowledge of, and belich in, its 
good points, his appreciation becomes permanent 
if the goods merit it. He therefore makes a 
second, third, and further consccutive purchase 
of that article as a result of having once read a 
single convincing “Reason-Why” advertisement 
about it. 

This is where large and cumulative jvo///s 
must come to the General Advertiser—on_ the 
2nd, 3rd, and continued purchases by readers of 
the first advertisement that reached their Con- 
victions. 


These conviction qualities in copy are shown, 
by test, to be just as necessary in Advertising 
designed to sell goods profitably today, /Arough 

elatlers to Consumers, as they are to sell 
goods direct by mai/ to Consumers. 

This is why every Advertisement for goods 
to be sold through Retailers, against substitu- 
tion, and “‘don’t-keep-it’”’ influences, should have 
as much fositive selling force, “reason-why”’ and 
conviction in it, as would be necessary to sell 
the goods dy maz/ direct to Consumers. 

The difference in Aesu//s from Space in 
which this direct se//ing force of Lord & Thomas 
Salesmanship-on-Paper has been used, and in 
results from similar space filled with ““General 
Publicity’’ is often more than 80%. 

Conclusive /es/s on Copy have clearly proved 
this, and one of our articles, entitled *‘‘Why 


Some Advertisers Grow Wealthy,” in the June 
issue of another Magazine, cites avivid example 
of it, from actual experience. 

Any advertiser who is willing to accept 
mere ‘General Publicity’ for his money, when 
he might have had all /Aa¢ and, in addition, a 
positive se//ing force combined with it, for five 
per cent more cost, is losing 50% to 80% of the 
results he might have had from the same identi- 


cal appropriation. 
ia * * 


Please note that the Lord & Thomas definition of "General 
Publicity” is “Keeping-the-name-before-the-people.” When 
we speak of “General Advertising" we mean copy which 
s*lls goods through the Retailer. This latter class of adver- 
tising constitutes three-fourths of our business, 

And note also that we are NOT “advising” General 
Advertisers to GOINTO MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 

WE DO, however, strongly insist that all Copy for 
GENERAL ADVERTISING should possess as much positive 
SELLING-FORCE and CONVICTION as it would NEED to 
actually and profitably SELL Goods direct BY MAIL. 

x & * 

Three-fourths of the salaries paid by most 
Agencies go to strong Solicitors who sell you 
Space,—and promise you service free of charge. 

But, do the Solicitors’ services as Sa/esmen 
help to bring your money back through the 
Advertising you must pay for ? 

Not 25% of Advertising Agency salaries are 
invested in Copy Staff capable of making the 
Space sold by the Solicitors fay a profit for the 
Advertiser. 

Could we afford to direct your attention to 
these facts if we were not the on/y exception to 
the rule cited ? 

The selling tests we have made on various 
kinds of Copy, and on most mediums, have con- 
vinced us that Salesmanship in ‘* Copy”’ is the 
Heart and Soul and Essence of Advertising. 

We have proven by these tests that even a 
poor medium, at a relatively high price, with 
strong ‘‘Salesmanship-on-Paper”’ in it, will out- 
sell the des¢ medium using ‘‘General Publicity.’’ 

Our Records-of-Results leave no doubt of 
this, while they also show which mediums sell 
the most goods per dollar invested, with the 
same kind of copy. 

It has cost us nearly $100,000 to collect, 
compile, compare, maintain and practically ap- 
ply the reliable dafa upon which our judgment 
of Copy and Mediums is now based in our 
“Record-of-Results.”’ 

No other Advertising Agency, nor individ- 
ual Advertiser, has any such reliable guide to go 
by, as this collection of organized data, nor such 
sure knowledge of Copy, and Mediums, as that 
sure Index affords. 

And that index to Results is what decided 
us to spend $72,000 per year, in salaries, for a 
Copy Staff which is ab/e enough to write the 
Lord & Thomas “‘Salesmanship-on-Paper.’’ 

No other Agency in America spends one- 
third of this sum for capable Copy-writers. 

Not three other agencies individually, spend 
a fifth of it. 

Shall we send you our “Book of Tests on 
Advertising ?” : 

It is free to ‘““General Advertisers” or to 
“Mail-Order Advertisers’’—$5.00 per copy to all 
others. 


LORD & THOMAS 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Largest Advertising 


CHICAGO 


Agency in America 


1 NEW YORK 
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.FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 








Spencer Trask & Co. 


We Issue special circulars describ- 
ing railroad, street railway and other 
high-grade bonds, paying about 314% 
to 5%. We also execule commis- 
sion orders for bonds and stocks 
| upon th: New York Stock Exchange. 


William & Pine Sts., New York 


Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 
32-p. Book No.6 Mailed 


PATENTS otcs es. 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FREE fer: 


FOR SIX 
MONTHS 

rHE MINING HERALD, leading mining 

cial paper, giving valuable information on mining and 


and finan 
oil industries, principal companies, best dividend pay- 
ing stocks, and showing how immense profits may be 
made on absolutely sate investments. Special Tonopah 
and Goldfield number just out. Write for it to-day. 


A. L. Wisner & Co., 32 Broadway 
New York 











that PROTECT 








Death takes a hand in every partner- 
ship. 

How much of the success of your firm 
depends upon your life or that of your 
partners ? 

Whatever it is you should provide an 
equivalent for it by securing insurance 
in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


—FREE 


\ $1,200 fifteen-horse-powet povaios automobile 
your name, TAYLOR COMPANY, 44 Broadway, 


send ts 
New Vork. 


66 The Kiss of Gold” 


is the unique title of a most interesting little booklet 
about the Great Gold Mines of the West—furnishing 
intormation of incalculable value to prospective invest 
ors. * WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD” is the 
way one enthusiastic correspondent puts it. Sent tree 
upon receipt of 2-cent stamp to pay postage. Address 
Southwestern Securities Company, 501-504 L. W. Hell 
man Building, Los Angeles, Calitormia, 





All Made in America. 


AN AMUSING paragraph recently ap- 

peared in an Italian paper published 
at Florence, Italy, setting forth the pop- 
ularity of American goods in England 
and the degree in which Englishmen gen- 
erally depend upon this country for many 
of the luxuries as well as the necessaries 
of life. The paragraph, in translation, 
reads as follows : 


“The Englishman in easy circumstances, on ris- 
ing in the morning, shaves himself with American 
soap. with a safety razor of Yankee make. He puts 
on North Carolina stockings and shoes from Bos- 
ton, and throws over his shoulders suspenders from 
Connecticut. Into his pocket he puts a Waltham or 
Waterbury watch, and sits down to his déjeuner. 
He congratulates his wife on having a corset from 
Illinois and a bodice that comes from Massachusetts. 
He eats bread made from flour ground in the mills 
of the Great Lakes. He eats bacon from Kansas 
City and oysters from Baltimore, while his wife cuts 
a beef tongue from Chicago. And while eating his 
luncheon he reads his paper, printed by an Amer- 
ican machine on American paper with American 
ink, and edited by some lively journalist from New 
York.”’ 


Special Prizes for 
Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 





, on the investment. 


‘ as low as 30 1-2. 


United States to offer prizes for the best work of | 


amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 


photographs entered in the contest and not prize- | 


winners will be subject to our use unless ‘otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient, No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 


glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 


subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All photo- 
graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
become its property and therefore will not be re- 
turned. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long heen 
one of the successful features of LESLIF’S WEEKLY. 
The publishers have decided to establish an addi- 
tional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. LESLIE’s WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for 
the best picture with News value furnished by any 
amateur or professional. For every other News 
picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should accompanied by a very brief 
statement of the events depicted. 

N. B.— All communications should be specifically 
addressed to ‘* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth 
New York.”” When the address is not fully given. 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine” or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Avenue, 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 16, 


“H.,”’ Oshkosh, Wis.: I can get no rating of either 
party, and do not find that they are members of the 
exchange. 

“X. X. X.,"" Mass.: Can get no trace of the com- 
panies. Doubt if they have ever had any connection 
with Wall Street. 

“T.,” Pittsburg, Penn.: 1. 
Greene Copper is $10. 2. Of Greene Gold, $10. 3. I 
know of no firm that would loan money on unlisted 
securities of doubtful value. 

‘C. O.,” St. Louis: 1. At prevailing prices | 
would rather have Southern Pacific preferred, a 7 
per cent. stock, around 120, than Manhattan Ele- 
vated, also paying 7 per cent., selling around 160 
If Southern Pacific preferred begins to move some 
day, it will move quite rapidly, in my judgment. 2. 
I would not sacrifice my Union Pacific at a loss. 

“Waiter,” Savannah, Ga.: 1. Corn Products pre- 
ferred is a7 per cent. cumulative stock. The busi- 
ness is profitable, and in my judgment the acute 
competition now existing is too warm to last, and 
agreement to maintain prices all around ought to 
enable Corn Products to earn full dividends on the 
preferred. Whether the management has common 
sense to realize this fact or not, it is impossible to 
say. I certainly would not sacrifice the stock. 2. 
Lake Superior shares around 17, in my judgment, are 
cheaper and more desirable than Steel common at 
twice that figure. Lake Superior Corporation, I am 
told, is wy. very well. 

*S. B.,”’ Charleston, S. C.: 1 
per Company has taken over the property of the 
Montreal and Boston, and will issue bonds to meet 
the liabilities of the latter, and for necessary de- 
velopment work. Boston and Montreal shares will 
be exchanged for the Dominion shares on an even 
basis. 2. The possibilities of trouble between the 
Steel Trust and the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Tin, and Steel-plate Workers must be con- 
sidered. Some independent mills have signed the 
scale for an advance in wages. Such an advance 
would be a serious matter for the Steel Trust. I do 
not believe the trust is earning the full 7 per cent. 
on the preferred, if due regard be had to necessary 
allowances for depreciation and improvements. 

, ’ Springfield, Mass.: I do not believe in 
the property, nor do [ recognize among the names 
you give any men of the highest standing in the 
mining or financial world. I would not advise you 
to put additional money in such a property. If you 
want to speculate in a mining proposition, you 
might better buy one of the 6 per cent. bonds, rang- 
ing in denomination from one hundred dollars to 
one thousand dollars, of the Sierra Con. Gold Mining 
Company, located near Hillsboro, New Mexico, 
which has long been known as a very rich and 
promising mining section. With each 6 per cent. 
bond you get an equal amount of stock without 
extra charge. The officers of this company in- 
clude men of prominence and position. You can ob- 
tain useful information about the property if you 
will address a letter to the Sierra Con. Gold Mining 
Company, 100 Broadway, New York, and mention 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

‘S..”” New York: 1, I doubt if it would ‘be 
thought prudent to declare a dividend this year, even 
if earnings should justify it. The company ought to 
havealarger working capital. That has been one of 
its pressing needs for the past year or two, less press 
ing now than ever. 2. It would be very easy, | 
think, with so little floating stock on the Street, to 
advance the price of the new American Ice Secu- 
rities shares, but whether this will be done is a mat- 
ter for conjecture. 3. With a larger working cap- 
ital it probably would do so. 4. 
sometimes are inviting for the patient man to hold, 
for when active they are apt to move rapidly. 
However, I think well of Greene Copper on declines, 
and still believe that New York Transportation 
some day will be taken in hand. I also believe that 
Havana Tobacco, when inside interests get ready, 
will be worth looking after. American Can pre- 
ferred, paying 5 per cent., is still favored by the 
Western contingent. 

‘Sigma’”’: It is the custom of Wall Street sharp- 
ers to send out circulars indiscriminately to influ- 
ence the price of stocks in which they or their 
clients have particular interest. For that reason 
the circular you send me would bear very little 
weight. While little officially has been made known 
regarding the Greene Gold property, and while 
there may be doubt as to whether dividends thus 
far paid have been earned, still | believe there is as 
much gambling on the part of the bears who are 
trying to knock the price down, as there has been 
among the bulls who manipulated it upward. If it 
be true that a large short interest exists in the 
stock, and that it will be hard to cover, the price 
may be advanced. This might give you an oppor- 
tunity to get out, of which I would promptly avail 
myself. The manner in which the shares of this ut- 
terly unknown mining camp were boosted by sundry 
financial papers and finance ial writers is not calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence in the latter. 

‘G. F. P.,”’ Newark, N. J.: 1. National Biscuit 
common sold last year as low as 36 and this year as low 
as 541-2. It pays 4 per cent., which is a fair return 
The company is well managed, 
but is meeting increasing competition. The com- 
mon stock is, therefore, highly speculative. 2. 
American Cotton Oil sold last year as low as 24 1-2. 
It was this price a year ago. This year it was sold 
Preferred issues of both Biscuit 
and Cotton Oil will give you better security. 3. 


The Dominion Cop- 


The par value of | 


Inactive stocks | 





For some months I have been informed that strong | 


parties were accumulating the American Malting 
Company’s shares, and that they were endeavoring 
to buy them at as low a price as they could secure. 
This may have had something to do with the effort 
to depress the shares. The books of the company 
show that the preferred is worth considerably more 
than it has been selling for of late. 4. American 
Can preferred, paying 5 per cent. and selling around 
70, looks cheaper than National Biscuit common, 
paying 4 per cent. and selling around 60. 
Ss. ’* Buffalo, N. Y.: 

tor Warner Miller as a successful man of business, 
as wellas one of the most honorable legislators at 
Washington, leads me to believe 
Con. Gold Mining Company, of which he is presi- 
dent, has far more merit than most of the widely- 
advertised mining companies, some of them enor- 
mously capitalized, that are seeking public favor. 
I understand that Mr. Miller and his friends are the 
heaviest holders of the bonds of the Sierra mines, 
and that they receive the same allotment of shares 
and bonds now being offered, to a limited extent, to 
the public—that is, they receive as a bonus with 
each bond they purchase the same amount in stock 
of the company. I understand that the bonds only 
amount to $500,000 as issued, though $500,000 more 
are authorized, and that the capital stock is only 
$3,000,000. I had rather put $100 or $500 into one of 
these 6 per cent. 
est and with its bonus of an equal amount of the 
stock, than to put the same amount of money in 
the 10-cent mining shares to which you refer. A 
bond is always better than stock, though sometimes, 
as the value of a mine is disclosed, the stock sells 
for much more than the bond, because the interest 
on the latter cannot be increased, while dividends 
on the stock can be placed as high as earnings will 
warrant. 

NEw YORK, 


What Are You Going to Read This Summer ? 


June 29th, 1905. JASPER. 





WHATEVER else Bo take when you go away, don’t 
tail to take the monthly J/ag ne of fun It is a host 
in itselt—replete with short, aia stories, funny 
pictures, clever jokes—tull of fun and laughter It will 
take care of the rainy days, and make them all jolly 
ones Send 25 cents for a three-months subscription, 


see that it is forwarded to you promptly 

In w riting mention that itis a ‘ Vacation 
<o that Special attention may be given 
Addre Vacation Department, Judge 
‘ourth Avenue, New York. 


ind we will 
each month 
Subscription,” 
; your order 
' Company, 225 | 
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The reputation of Sena- 


bonds, with its cumulative inter- | 
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FINEST PRIVATE RESIDENCE EVER BUILT IN AMERICA, 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB'S MAGNIFICENT NEW $9,000,000 PALACE ON RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK, 
WHICH WILL BE FILLED WITH COSTLY WORKS OF ART, AND WILL BE INSURED FOR $5,000,- 
000, THE LARGEST FIRE-INSURANCE POLICY EVER ISSUED ON A PRIVATE DWELLING. 

MR. SCHWAB WILL EVENTUALLY LEAVE THE BUILDING AND ITS COLLECTIONS 

". Muller. 


TO THE CITY AS A MUSEUM.—Photographed by T*¢ 






IT 1S ENTITLED 


“HOW MONEY GROWS” 


AND TELLS: 










To Invest Small Sums. 
How To Tell a Good Investment. 

How You Can Convert $100 into $358.83. 

How To Choose Between Real Estate and Stocks. 
How Savings Banks Make Their Money. 

How To Choose Your Partners. 

How To Guard Against Uncertain ‘ Prospects.’’ 


How To Protect Yourself in Case You Should Not 
Care To Hold An Investment Indefinitely, Etc. 


How 












It tells a hundred and one other things vou will be interested in knowing. 


It is a talk 





Vhis book is not an advertisement of any particular investment. 









on investments in general, and is based on my personal experiences and ob- 
ervations, 

IT will send mv book. tree. to anv address. I want to place a Copy in the 
hands of every man and woman in America. IT want it to be the most wide ‘ly 





circulated book that has ever been published. 
I want YOU 
Vou will find it 
ill kinds. 


If vou are now investing small 
to invest them 





to send tor 





aA copy. 





a Ve ritable guide book to safe and prohtable Investments of 






amounts ($10 a month and up) my book will 
wisely, so that vour money will work 





how how 





you directly 








for you. 
Most everyone could and should save at least $10 « month from their income. 


Money 





Sic right down and write me a postal saying, simply, ++ Send 


will send you the book by return mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


429 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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4) OFFICE FILING PROBLEMS } 
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No business house could 
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= >) plac e a proper valuation upon 
its correspondence files. 











PART OF the 
you will concede Instantly that 
nothing is more exasperating, and more de- 


© These records are actually A 
business; 







moralizing to office system, than to lose or 
mislay an important letter. 










G THEREFORE, THIS PROBLEM: how may 


you file Correspondence involving Quota- 






tions, Orders, Agreements, and other valu- 
able toformation so that EVERY letter or 
copy may be found ALWAYS in a DEF- 
INITE place, and QUICKLY ? 















@ This problem is SOLVED BY A SIMPLE, 
EFFECTIVE ** ¥Y and E’* SYSTEM described 
n**Y and E”’ folder No. 403. Sent post- 
paid to any business or professional man on 





What wo uld happen if you we roto f 
eof YOU angle 
or if you w dentally Goons ice thet 











Wouldn't you like to KNOW you might find | any 
letter in the same place and the same order that request. You? : 
you filed it? 


YAWMAN & ERBE MANUFACTURING Co. 
Main Factories and Executive Offices, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Or "Phone, or Call at any of these Branches: 
NEW YORK, 360 Broadway PITTSBURG, 723 Liberty Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 116 Bond St. BOSTON, 92 Franklin St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 925 Arch St. SAN FRANCISCO, 635-639 Mission St. 
CHICAGO, 138-140 Wabash Ave. WASHINGTON, 614 Twelfth St. ( 
ST. LOUIS, 512 Washington Ave. 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co. Limited, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg. __ 


SPECIAL AGENCIES IN LEADING CITIES oy 


Pd —— 7 ae) 
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When Webster Dropped Work. 

WEBSTER was about to complete his 
dictionary. 

‘*T think,’’ he said with an air of re- 


A Real Beautifier 


Sulphur is the best thing known for 


beautifying the skin, and Glenn’s Sul ‘6 5 
. : - 
phur Soap is not only a fine toilet | lie f, that I’ll drop it now. 
soap, but contains enough pure sul- His wife moved her corns to a safer 


phur to make the complexion smooth 
. and free from pimples. 
Insist on having the 
use daily 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


position. 


genuine and | 


The Worlds Best Experts 
Pronounce It TheBest. 








25c. a cake at drug stores, or mailed for 80e, by 
THE €..N. CRITTENTON ©0., 115 Fulton St., New York, 
| Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 60 cts 








SEVEN 
WONDERS 


ot the American Continent: 


Yellowstone National Park ; 
Great Shoshone Falls; The 
Columbia River ; Mount Hood; 
The Big Trees of California ; 
The Yosemite ; Lucin ‘Cut- 
Off,” across Great Salt Lake 


can all beseenona trip over the 


Gold Medals 


Chicago NewOrleans Paris 
1893 1885 


Grand Prize'tits 
St.Louis Worlds Fair: 


BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Potson a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 
You can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. fe solicit the most 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and_ still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proots of cures. 100-page 
300k Free. 


COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


UNION PACIFIC 


AND CO.JNECTIONS 


TO THE 


LEWIS AND CLARK 


EXPOSITION 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Inquire of 


E.L.LOMAX,G.P.&T.A. | 
OMAHA, NEBR. 

























Lover Bitterly Surprised. 


LovERS who plan elopements take big 
risks. Young Italian threw a shawl over 
head of his sweetheart and carried her 
off. Thought it was funny she kicked 
so, but he had never eloped before. 
Finally stopped for breath and the young 
lady found her voice. He had carried 
off his mother-in-law to be ! ' 
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Abyssinia a Great Market. 


AN ARTICLE recently appeared in a 

German trade paper, Hand in Hand, 
declaring that Abyssinia is to be con- 
sidered one of the great markets of the 
near future. The country has a popula- 
tion of nearly 4,000,000, and under the 
progressive and enlightened rule of King 
Menelik is making rapid strides toward 
a high grade of civilization. Europeans 
are called in as heads of government 
departments, the silver monetary stand- 
ard is being introduced, the establish- 
ment of branches of European banks is 
planned, and European merchants are 
induced to locate. The Abyssinians have 
adopted the telephone, the telegraph, and 
quick-firing weapons. A few months ago 
the first Abyssinian railroad from the 
harbor of Djibuti to Harrar was com- 
pleted, and other railroads, financed by 
French or English companies, have been 
secured. The question of modernizing 
Abyssinian trade has become an actual 
one, and European industrial states, 
especially Austria and Russia, begin to 
interest themselves in a comprehensive 
export to Abyssinia. It therefore ap- 
pears to be high time that our govern- 
ment took special steps to secure a good 
share of the trade of that country. The 
chief exports of Abyssinia are coffee, 
gold, and ivory, and the chief imports 
cotton and woolen goods. But a demand 
is now growing for a greater variety of 
foreign-made goods, and especially for 
enameled wares, cooking utensils, and 
hardware of all kinds, copper utensils, 
lamps, groceries, medicines, writing 
paper, perfumery, jewelry, leather, 
arms and ammunition, shoes, thread, and 
yarn. American dealers in articles of 
this class should lose no time in looking 
into this market. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
Allen's Foot=Kase, a powder for 
the feet. It cures paintul, swollen 
smarting. nervous fert, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions, It’s the greatest 
comtort discovery of the 
age. Allen's Foot Kase makestight- 
fitting or new shoes feeleasy, It is 
a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 

sweating, cullous and hot, tire d, 
aching feet. e have roy Pe 000 
testimonials. TRV IT TO] Y. 
Sold by ail Druggists and Shoe hom 
2c. Donotaccept any substi- 
tute. Sentby mail for2ic.instamps. 
FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 

sentby mail, 
* MOTHER GRAWSSWEET 

‘Ina pinch, POWDERS, the best medicinefor 
use Allen’s  everish, Sickly Children. Sold by 
Foot-Ease.” = Druggistseveryvwhere. Trial Package 
tKE, Address, 


ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, I 











Reduced Rates to Baltimore. 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT INTER- 
NATIONAL CONVENTION UNITED SOCIETY OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


For the International Convention United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, at Baltimore, Md., July 5th 
to 10th, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
sell round-trip tickets to Baltimore, at greatly re- 
duced rates, from all stations on its lines east of and 
including Pittsburgh, Erie, and Buffalo. 

The rate from New York will be $6.30, Newark, 
N. J., $6.10, with corresponding reductions from all 
other points. 

Tickets will be sold on July 3d, 4th, and 5th, good 
for return passage leaving Baltimore until July 15th, 
inclusive. On payment of $1.00 to joint agent at 


Baltimore, an extension of return limit to August 


31st can be obtained. 

Tickets via Philadelphia permit stop-over within 
limit, if deposited with the ticket agent at Broad 
Street Station. 

Special excursion tickets are on sale every Satur- 
day and Sunday from Baltimore to Washington, and 
return at rate of $1.25 for the round trip. These 
tickets are good for return passage until the last 


train Sunday night, affording ample opportunity for | 


delegates to visit the National Capital. 
= | 


Persia Wants Many Wares. 


MARKET for American goods to 
which we have often called atten- 
tion in these notes is Persia. Most ar- 
ticles for ordinary use and general con- 
sumption, except heavy and cumbrous 
machinery, are appreciated and utilized in 
that country. They have often been enu- 
merated, yet for the benefit of those who 
have not seen former lists they may be 
briefly repeated. Fancy articles, especial- 
ly novelties, cotton and woolen goods, 
glass and china ware, harness, leather 
boots, shoes, saddlery, stoves, locks, 
other hardware goods, paper hangings, 
writing materials, lamps, clocks, watches, 
trinkets, drugs and consumable stores, 
carriages and bicycles, sugar, tea, coffee, 
and petroleum. Stocks of these articles 
can be found in the bazaars of Teheran 
and other cities. 


For coughs and colds, children take Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption without objection. 


Soumer & Co., the great Piano-makers, furnish every 
variety of instruments—squé are, upright and grand—and 
are constantly striving to meet every demand. Their 
success has been phenomenal. 
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Liqueur 


MOWQUEE 


ue 


Dies Chartreut 











LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


GREEN AND YELLOW — 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT 
TARRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES 
DISTILLED BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS 
(PERES CHARTREUX) AT THE MONASTERY 
OF LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND 
KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS 
CHARTREUSE. THE ABOVE CUT REPRE- 
SENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL EMPLOYED 
IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTICLE SINCE 
THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM FRANCE, 
AND If IS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, 
HOWEVER, STILL RETAIN THE EXCLUSIVE 
RIGHT TO USE THE OLD BOTTLE AND LABEL 
AS WELL), DISTILLED BY THE SAME ORDER 
OF MONKS WHO HAVE SECURELY GUARDED 
THE SECRET OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR 
HUNDREDS OF YEARS AND WHO ALONE 
POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS 
OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co : Broadway, ow York, N.Y., 
€ = zents for United States. 


Merlostostestoetortoetostertortortestoetoohretorkootertertortesteetortertars 


To Art Lovers—Free. 

OVERS of fine art will be well re- 
paid for sending for ‘‘ The Blue 
Booklet,’’ giving illustrations and prices 
of our beautiful reproductions from copy- 
righted drawings ; a tempting assortment 
in black-and-white, colors, and sepia 
tints. Address, inclosing one-cent stamp, 
Picture Dept., Judge Co., 225 Fourth 

Ave., New York City. 

Dainty, Delicious, 


J UN K ET Healthful, Nutritious 


DESSERTS 10 tablets costing rocents make 


| 
| 
| 10 quarts of the finest variety 
| 
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milk desserts and ice cream. Colors (6) and flavors 12 


best and cheapest. Leading grocers will supply you. 


CHE. HANSEN'S LABORATORY, Box 8069, Little Falls, N.Y. 





WhenYou Go 


to the 


LEWIS and CLARK 
EXPOSITION 


at Portland, Oregon, 





June 1- October 15, you will want to travel in 


the full enjoyment of modern 


Service - System - Safety 


@. Just tell the man who writes out your ticket 


to make it read via the 


° e 
Wisconsin Central 
e 
Railway 
between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL. 
GC. The very special rate of $56.50 round-trip 
from Chicago and free stop over at Yellowstone 
National Park, willinterest you. Ask your near- 


est Railroad Agent, or write to 


JAS.C. POND 


Pullman Sleepers General Passenger Agent 
Cafe Parlor Cars MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 

One ac re is worth $40,000. Pays 


GINSENG S292: 


and yie lds more revenue than a 
100-acre farm. Five years’ ex- 
perience ; sales now exceed $12,500, 1 show you how and 
pies you “to success. Write to-d: ty. 
Hl. SUTTON, 900 Sherwood Ave., Loulsyille, Ky. 


and Liquor Habit curedin10 
to 20 days. No pay tillcurede 
Write DR. 4. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, a 
FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


| IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY | WEST— 


- Cured to tag ¢ = He medicines 
PADI Be ee 
| 4 P old Hayea, Da Baffolo 














culture is the only way to make 
big money on little capital. 
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|in his rather pale face. 








They fully satisfy 
the purchaser who de- 


mands honesty in con- 
struction and accuracy 
in service. 

A watch for every 
purpose, for every per- 
son, and every watch 
made complete, CASE 
AND MOVEMENT IN 
THE SAME FAC- 
TORY. 


bu” 


VEBRLUPILY 


WATCH WORAS 


CANTON, OO. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


‘Light from We Malchman.” 








Your Feet 


will thank you 


if you will furnish them 
wit): a pair of 


‘*Worth ”’ 
Cushion 
Sole Shoes 


aving 
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and thus save their | 
bunions, callouse 


You will also 
ealth by w 


corns, 
etc. 

your hi 
that re 


pr eserve 
earring 
shoes sist either heat 
or dampness and make you 
feel as it you were walking | 
on a mattress 

Write toutay for Catalogu 
THE CUMMINGS CO., 
406 Washington St., 
BOSTON, 





granted highest award over all 


makes at the World’s Fair. Foreign 
Champagnes cost twice as much 
because they are obliged to pay 
duty and ship freight on them. 
SERVED EVERYWHERE - | 


AMERICAN WINE CO. 8T. LOUIS 


Do YouPlay Poker? 


ia 





», write me for FREE particulars res 


aluable information ever given 


n DRAW. 
Address F. R. RITTER, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


POKE R. 


| for—for 
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Old Dad Risley’s Fourth. 


Continued from page 12. 
Behind the speaker, seated in a carriage 
imported from a town twenty miles dis- 
tant, and drawn by four black horses 
decked out in red, white, and blue, rode 
the mayor, the postmaster, the police 
judge, and the orator of the day. The 
last-mentioned gentleman was a smooth- 
shaven young man, with unusual intelli- 
gence and force of character apparent 
He was a man 
of perhaps thirty-five years of age, tall, 
slender, and straight as an arrow, with 
broad, square shoulders, and the frame of 
aman sure to take on a becoming degree 
of portliness in later life. Old Dad had 
looked him over with satisfaction when 


they met. 
“* He’lldo,’’ was the old man’s mental 
comment. ‘‘There’s snap and brains in 


that chap.’”’ 

Byron Foster’s oration justified all 
that had been said about him. It wasa 
scholarly torrent of burning eloquence, 
and one well calculated to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the audience. The men 
yelled and waved their hats, and none 
was noisier than old Dad. No one noticed 
the sudden start on the part of the old 
man when Byron Foster began to speak 
of his boyhood, and of the dawning of 
the spirit of patriotism in his own soul. 

“It is one of the remote recollections 
of my life,’’ he said. ‘‘I was not quite 
five years old, but I remember how my 
father held me on his shoulder when a 


| parade went by our little home in the 
| far-distant village of Briarly, in New 
| England. 


I remember how my mother, 
God rest her soul! stood beside us and 
put a tiny flag into my hand when some 
soldiers not long from the war went 
marching by. I remember how ——’’ 

Some one else remembered it all. The 
hot blood of Dad Risley ran riot in his 
veins and his heart was quivering, for 
he was the man who had held Byron 
Foster on his shoulder that Fourth of 
July thirty years agone ! 

‘He’s taken his mother’s name,’’ the 
old man whispered to himself. ‘‘ Thank 
God for that! Mine is too unworthy a 
name for him to bear! He has her 
beautiful dark eyes, and there are notes 
in his voice like hers. Thank God again 
that he is so little like me in any way !’’ 

The noble address was nearly finished 
when a drunken man in the audience, 
standing within ten feet of the front of 
the platform, grew obstreperous and 
stood on the stump of a tree, waving 
his arms and cheering in a maudlin way. 
Some one pulled him down, and he swore 
in angry protest. He sat still, muttering 
threats for a few minutes, and then, 
crazed with drink, he ‘‘ went wild,’’ as 
the boys said later. Leaping to the 
stump again, he waved a six-shooter in 
his hand and yelled, in a delirium of 
terror : 

‘*They’re after me! Devils and de- 
mons are after me! He’soneof them 
that devil screaming on the platform ! 
I'll kill him! I’ll kill him before he kills 
me !’’ 

He leveled the pistol in the direction 
of Byron Foster. Old Dad leaped for- 
ward like a panther and stood before the 


young man with outstretched arms, his | 
| tall, large frame concealing the younger 


man from view. A dozen hands reached 


‘up to snatch the pistol from the rum- | 


crazed man, but they were too late. 
There was a sudden, sharp report, and 
the old man fell to his knees, with the 
crimson blood spurting between the fin- 
gers of the hand he pressed to his breast. 
The yells of the murderer were those of 
a man in the wild terror of delirium 
tremens. 

At midnight Dad Risley died. Just 
| before he closed his eyes, to open them 
no more, he made it known that he 
wanted to be alone with Byron Foster. 
When the others had left the little cabin 
the old man said, in broken whispers : 

‘*In the old red chest — under — my 
bunk is -is—a tin box. It is for—you. 
There’s money —a—good deal of it, thank 
God! There’s other things—your moth 
mother’s picture and—and—yours when 
you were a—a~ year old. And I—wish 
that—that- I had been a better man 
good—bye—my, my—son.”’ 


His voice trailed away into silence 
he spoke no more. 






” PISO'S.CURE FOR 

6 CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 

intime. Sold by druggists. 


a CONSUMPTION 








Use 


ber famine, and that all kinds of lumber 
is going up,’”’ 


board ?”’ asked the thin one. 
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Board to Go Up. | 


I see we are threatened with a lum- 


sé 





said the fat boarder. 











**Do you suppose that will induce the 
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landlady to put up the price of her te 









A DIAMOND 


A Diamond is a wise in- 
vestment. Diamonds in- 
crease ia value 20 per cent 
per year. To be successful 
you must look successful. Wear a Diamond. 
A Diamond is the gift of all gifts. A Diamond 
is a continual reminder of the giver's affection. 
Diamonds win Hearts. Husbands buy Diamonds 
on creditfor wives. Lovers buy Diamonds on 
credit for sweethearts. Mothers buy Diamonds 
on credit for sons and daughters. Now is the 
time to obtain a Diamond by the Famous LOF- 
TIS CREDIT SYSTEM. Write To-day for our 
Catalog. 1000 illustrations, and our Souvenir 
Diamond Booklet—We will mail both, free. 

We will send the Diamond, the Watch or the 
article of Jewelry you select on approval. If 
you like it pay one-fifth the price and keep it. 
Send the balance to us in eight equal monthly 
payments. We pay all express charges. We 
ask no security. All transactions are confi- 
dential. Write To-day! 

We give our signed guarantee of value with 
each article. Terms easiest; quality of goods 
finest; prices lower thun your home jeweler 
asks for spotcash. Weare the original, largest, 
most reliable Diamonds on Credit house. The 
Famous LOFTIS SYSTEM received Highest 
Award —the Gold Medal—at St. Louis Exposi- 
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nutrient quality is found in 


Hunter 
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Diamond Cutters 


tion. Write To-day! 
Watchmakers, Jewelers 


[OF TIS y [iS Dept.G 16 92 State St. 


BROS & CO. 55 cnicase: Il., U. Ss As 
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Baltimore Ry 


Which is made from the choicest 
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of selected grain, most carefully 
and scientifically distilled and 
undergoes thorough ageing be- 
fore it is sold. 


The well known SPARKLETS C° in PARIS which 
had such an enormous success with its ““Sparklets”’ for | 
preparing instantaneous ly Soda Water and all other 
sparkling drinks, replying to a great public want 
has just placed upon the market 
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odeecizcaasiae 


Sold at all first-class cales and by jobbers, 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Are You Going to Camp 
This Summer ? 


And have you thought what you are going to take to 
read? Send fifty cents, and we will forward you a gen- 
erous supply of JupGe, Lestir’s WeekLy, MAGAZINE OF 
Fun, Sis Hopkins’, etc. —ene aay to keep your camp in 
| je sly good humor all summer 
tion Dept., Judge Company 
| 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Pays annua ll ly in Interes 
on all its 


BONDS 


a.sum less than 





for the immediate preparation of CARBONIC ACID 
BATHS @ la mode de Nauheim, recommended by the 
highest European and American medical faculties for 
Heart Disease & Ladies Complaints 
PROSPECTUS FREE SPARKLETTS C’. Paris. 


GOOO GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Address Summer Vaca- 
25 Fourth Ave , New York. 
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heMutua Abit 


éturns to Policy Holders 


Each Year 
$2,000 OR Ti. $1,000 Bond 


ON THIS 
A return of $2,000 on bond = fon 
The Mutual Life 
Bond Contract 









every $1,000 Ss 


under its 5 Per Cent. 
Write 


other 


guaranteed by 
20-Year Gold 


interesting information 


to-day for 7-6-'05 





THE METUAL 

LIFE INS. €O. 
OF NEW YOKK, 

New York City. 


attract- 





showing 


ive features of this Bond. 





ae ies Gentlemen I shall be 
oO receive vithout 
The Mutual Lite hg 
‘or Cent, ®-Tear 
INSURANCE COMPANY G ; 
OF NEW YORK 
Mpa ..and age... 


KicHarp A. McCurpy, President. 


Address 
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22 LESLIE’S 

















SOCIETY Nove.—* There was a small musical party at Mrs. Steem de 
Laundry’s on the 16th.""—London Sketch. 


ILSON 
HISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! 


















The Truth 


Can be told abcut 


Great 
Western 





“Improved | 


BOSTON 





Champagne 


—the Standard of 
American Wines 


GARTER 


THE STANDARD | 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SME The Name ‘‘BosTON 
GARTER" is stamped on 


every loop— , 
The ge | 
fy CUSHION! 
BUTTON 
CLASP 























There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
tion. Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact perfec- 
tion for healthtulness, 
possessing the bou- 
quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire, 


“Of the six Amerte 
can Champagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 
the only one that 
received a GOLD 








MEDAL,” 


"cl! PLEASANT VALLEY 
| WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by respectable wine 
dealers everywhere. 














Lies flat to the leg—never! 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
9 Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


THE ‘VELVET GRIP'’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 


Ball-Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 
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521F any paper; never scratch or spurt. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt-Poimnret 
pens are more durable, and are ahead ot all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 





or any Stationery Store. 









Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 


Buy an assorted samfle box of ‘2% pens Jor 25 ett, and choose a 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, New York 
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GUARANTEED 


H A I BY THE BANK 


We will send you an Evans Vacuum Cap by prepaid express to 
use thirty days, and the Jefferson Bank of St. louis will give 
you a certificate agreeing to return to you the price of the Cup 
if you do not cultivate a sufficient growth of hair within the 
trial period to convince you of the effe. tiveness of this method 
The bank will also specify that you are to be the judge as to 
benefits derived, From this arrangement you will observe that 
if the Cap fails to make your hair grow, we will be the only loser 
in the transaction, for you understand the price of the appliance 
would be deposited with the bank, subject to your own order 
not ours—and we pay all express charges. You dv not have 
to have faith to get results from the use of our a) pliance, for 
if you will apply a strong vacuum to your sealp each day 
and draw the blood to the hair roots, your hair will grow 
whether you want it to or not The hair is an independent 
little plant that really has a tendency to grow, and all it 
needs is the right kind of help. and the Evans Vacuum Cap *™ 
is the only effective means of accomplishing the work. Fven one application of a vacuum gives the sealp a pleas- 
ant, tingling sensation that denotes the presence of new life in the scalp and which cannot be obtaineu by any other 
means. Ail orders are sent throngh the bank. We have no agents or traveling representatives 

A Biateen-page book, illustrated, will be sent you free. 


EVANS VACUU/I CAP CO., 756 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, U. S, A, 



















for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years, 


Se ee a ee ee re eee oe + oe ae 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Cotumbus, 0 
1037 N. Dennison Ave. 
Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Va. 
S12 N. Broad St, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
1022 So. Flower St. 
San Franeiseo, (al. 
1170 Market St. 
West Haven, Conn. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Washington, D.C 
211 N. Capitol St. 

Dwight, Hl. 

Marion, Ind. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

Crab Orchard, Ky. 


Portland, Ne. 
Lexington, Nass, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

2803 Locust St. 
Alhambra Hot Springs, Mont. 
North Conway, K H, 
Baffalo, N. ¥. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, K. 1, 
Kiehmond, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Waukesha, Wis, 
Toronto, Ont. 





VENTRILOQUISI1 


Easily learned by anyone. 2c. stamp brings 
| circular. ©. A. SMITH, Box F, 2040 Knoxville Ave., Peoria, HL 
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Wi for. It is contained in a handsomely bound book of 128 pages, a i 
portion of which is devoted to the attractive mountain and lake resorts ‘i 
along the Lackawanna Railroad. It is a book you will like to see. It 
may be had by sending 10 cents in postage stamps to T. W. LEE. 
General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York. 3 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
9 GRADE PIANOS 


_ ‘THE GUM WITH THE LASTING PIANOS 
= PEPPERMINT FLAVOR. 


<< aN Soehmer Building, Only salesrowin 


SS) 10 CENTS rate 





DELICIOUS 


PEPSIN GUM 







5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. 
PER PACKAGE. aeerenn nn 


THE ONLY GUM PACKAGE THAT WILL PREVENT mieten ateine and special 
FUZZ AND OTHER ACCUMULATIONS OF THE POCKET fare, it will pay ou to tn 
FROM ADHERING TO THE GUM. lieben We 
COTDIOT Se lise Tne oos, e 

BOX WHEN EMPTY A USEFUL Roots Sid Gabbe Bt Wieet peaernatee peices tein peeve 

wards successful enitivation, and pay you highest market 


HOLDER FOR SUBWAY AND ELEVATED TICKETS. 
hocktet = Ho" North Amertcun Ginseng Co. Station 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. ’. 


(, Louisville, K) 


IF NOT HANDLED BY YOURS. WE WILL MAIL me 
SAME TO YOU FREE UPON RECEIPT OF 10'S 


Aiuylirs 18" ST & IRVING PLACE. NEW YORK CITY. 














* GOUT & RHEUMATIS 
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BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 











Fastest Trains in the World—On the New York Central. 
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Foundation of Tough | 
Pure Rubber ye DES Seeccee ef te. 
& Parallel 208 gat eee cree cue eae Boat Tread* 


Threads 







Here’s Auto Luxury 
Without Tire Trouble 


(And no extra cost) 


GOODYEAR 


Detachable Tire and 
New Universal Rim 


Mm Write for the ‘‘ Good News Book ’’; sent free. A mint of valu- 
M able information for car owner and dealer. 


Goodyear Detachable Tire (applied only to New Universal Rim) is the most 
resilient ever produced. Contains twice as much pure rubber as the ordi- 
nary tire, and no woven fabric to make it hard, 
Goodyear New Universal Rim (adapted to all Goodyear tires or any standard 
clincher tire made) solves puncture trouble by reducing time of removing 
and applying tire to almost nothing. No bolts, no nuts, no screws, no 
threads, no rust, no effort, no tools—only the hands. 

SoLp aT THesek BRANCHES: 
New York: 253 W.47th St. Detroit: 242 Jefferson Ave. 
Cincinnati: 242 EF. 5th St. St. Louis: 1219 N. Broadway. 
Boston: 6-8 Merrimac St. Los Angeles: 982 5. Main St. 
Chicago: 110 Lake St Cleveland: 69 Frankfort St. 
Minneapolis: 1168. 6th St. Buffalo: 670 Main St. 
Denver: 220 Sixteenth St. 

















Syracuse: 4168. Salina St. 
Omaha: 1516 Capitol Ave. 
Philadelphia: 1521 Spring St 
Kansas City: 1612 Grand Ave 










Reversible 
Ae al Flange 
tenets Ua Ring. 








Goodyear Tire @ 
Rubber Co. 


Pike St., AKron, Ohio 


Open 
Stee/ Locking Ring. 
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GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


25 to 30 per cent. commiis- 
sion to get orders for our cele- 
brated Teas, Coffees, Spices, Fx- 
tracts and Baking Powder. Beauti- 
ful Presents and Coupons with every 
purchase. Charges paid. For 
prompt attention address 


Wood fé//oe: 


2 Detachable \ | 


TWENTY-FIRST YVEAR—1884-1905 























American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
and Empire Theatre Dramatic School 














P.O. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey Street, N. 
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One Billion 
Dollars 


Insurance 
in Force 


Back of Every Home 


should be its policy of Life Insurance in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


which will guarantee a much needed protection 
to the family and the income. 


The Prudential Policy 1s Found in Millions of Homes 


Write for Particulars of Policies. Dept. § 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


INCORPORATED AS A SYOCK COMPANY GY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 


,} JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK. N. J. 7 




















Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Rare piquancy is given to 
Chafing Dish cooking by using 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
as a seasoning. Welsh Rare- 
bit, Lobster a la Newburg, 
Mushroom Saute, Stewed 
Terrapin, etc., to be perfect 
must have at least a dash of it. 
It adds enjoyment to every 
dinner. 





John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 
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Hier WIFE 
THE BEST 


MILWAUKEE BEER 
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GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, | 
ST.PAUL, MINN. | 


| J. P. Elmer, 
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TALCUM 
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TOILET POWDER 


BRINGS 


Oe Sa Freedom from Summer Troubles 
a ; f 2 yee ORS 
tia PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and 
~ SUNBURN 


Nothing is so good as Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder. It is cooling and soothing, instaatly 
relieving all irritation. Mennen’s face on every box. 
Be sure that you get the original. 

For sale everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 





aa ‘ “oa fis SAMPLE FREE 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 


40 ORANGE ST. NEWARK, N. J. 








TRY MENNEN’S 
VIOLET TALCUM 








